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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


SoME months ago we commented editorially on 
‘Ancient Hebrew Social Life and Custom as 
indicated in Law, Narrative, and Metaphor,’ which 
represented the posthumously published Schweich 
Lectures of the late Professor Robert Hatch 
Kennett, D.D. Another volume—likely, we fear, 
to be the last—representing work of his, has just 
appeared, under the very competent editorship 
of Professor S. A. Cook of Cambridge. It bears 
the comprehensive title The Church of Israel, is 
published by the Cambridge University Press at 
12s. 6d. net, and consists of a series of ‘ Studies 
and Essays’ on Israel, The Origin of the Book of 
; Deuteronomy, The Grammar of Old Testament 
Study, Old Testament Parallels to Christ and the 
Gospels, and the Last Supper. 


In one form or another these Studies have 
appeared before, though some of them would be 
rather difficult to secure now, and it is a great 
advantage to have them here collected by the 
skilful hands of Professor Coox, who was a pupil 
of Kennett’s, and who has shown his skill not least 
in the chapter on ‘ The Grammar of Old Testament 
Study,’ in which he has adroitly woven together 
various sections and paragraphs from Kennett’s 
writings to illustrate his favourite thesis that for 
the accurate interpretation of Biblical thought 
Significant Hebrew terms such as ‘ righteousness,’ 
‘sin,’ ‘ covenant,’ etc., must be rightly understood. 
In the editor’s own words, ‘the object of this 
volume is to collect—if not to rescue—some essays 
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or articles which represent Kennett’s most 
typical work, and illustrate his most distinctive 
contributions to Biblical study. They supple- 
ment his more specialized writings by essays of a 
simpler and more introductory character, suitable 
for readers less familiar with the details of Biblical 
criticism.’ 

The value of the book, especially for such readers, 
is enhanced by a long and interesting Introduction 
running to thirty-nine pages in which Professor 
Coox, besides paying an affectionate tribute to his 
former teacher, gives a clear and ample summary 
of his teaching. We can well believe him when 
he assures us that Kennett was a stimulating 
teacher. He brought a singularly fresh mind to 
the consideration of Old Testament problems, he 
felt the pressure of problems which others either 
had not seen or had practically ignored, and he 
offered the most unconventional solutions. Not 
only was he at no pains to keep to the beaten track, 
but he struck out paths of his own, on some at 
least of which he had to walk in solitariness. But 
what he says on any problem has always to be 
reckoned with, for his was a penetrating mind that 
was for ever striving to get behind the literature 
to the history which it seemed to presuppose ; and 
when so good a scholar as Professor Cook admits 
that he has learned much from his recent close 
examination of Kennett’s published and unpub- 
lished work, we may be sure that it is work which 
cannot be safely ignored. 
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But in that work there is not a little that will 
be bewildering to the readers whom Professor Cook 
has in view, and there is some of it that is by no 
means certain to commend itself even to seasoned 
scholars. Both classes of readers, for example, 
ay be startled by the suggestion that it was 
‘ doubtless ’ due to the writer of the Book of Jonah 
and to those who were like-minded, ‘that Jews 
loyal to their religion now left the narrow district 
to which they had been restricted and settled not 
only further afield in Palestine, but also in more 
remote parts of Alexander’s dominions.’ The 
Book of Jonah is of inestimable importance, but 
hardly, we should have thought, influential in the 
direction suggested. 


Again, it is well known that most scholars place the 
Jahwist document before the Elohist : Kennett not 
only reverses the order, but places the Elohist about 
650 B.c., and regards it as an attempt to Israelitize 
the heathen population of central Palestine, while 
he regards the Jahwist document as a counterblast 
to Josiah’s reform, and Jeremiah’s denunciation 
of ‘the lying pen of the scribes that wrought 
falsely’ (Jer 8°) as having that document in view. 
This is unconventional enough; and this even 
more so—that the book read before Josiah ‘ may 
have been a collection of Hosea’s prophecies which 
had been brought to Jerusalem from Bethel when 
the persecution under Manasseh had come to an 
end.’ Certainly ‘torah’ can as readily be pro- 
phetic teaching as technical ‘law,’ but in view of 
the reforms described in 2 K 23, which were con- 
ducted on the basis of the discovered book, it seems 
more reasonable to assume that the book was one 
containing laws aimed at the removal of the abuses 
indicated by the reform. 


One of Kennett’s most startling suggestions is 
that there is no reference to the Resurrection in 
Dn 12%. Sleep, we are reminded, in the Old Testa- 
ment is used of the sleep of death, while the famous 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones in Ezk 37 treats 
exile as virtual death and burial; consequently 
‘those that sleep in the dust of the earth’ need 
mean no more than ‘those Jews who are living 
in heathen districts.’ Considering the late date of 
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this passage, which leaves abundant room for a 
belief in the Resurrection, this argument will seem 
more ingenious than convincing. Hardly less 
startling to those who have been taught to look for ~ 
eschatology even in pre-exilic literature is Kennett’s 
statement that it is his ‘firm conviction that 
eschatology is not to be found in the canonzical 
Scriptures of the..Old Testament, while with 
courageous consistency he extends this principle 
to the Gospels, remarking that ‘ whether there is 
any “eschatology” (in the strict sense of the 
word) in the Gospels is doubtful.’ 


Most improbable of all is Kennett’s relegation 
of the Psalter as a whole to the Maccabean period 
about the middle of the second century B.c. Are 
we to suppose that the religious poetry of a whole 
millennium has left not a single echo? If, as the 
Song of Deborah puts beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, there was great poetry as early as the 
twelfth century B.c., and if, as we know from Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, there was noble religion 
at least as early as the eighth century B.C., is it 
conceivable that there was no great religious poetry 
in pre-exilic times, and, if there was, is it probable 
that it has all perished? Has nothing survived of 
those ‘songs of Zion’ that the Babylonians asked 
the Hebrew exiles to sing? We should be sorry 
to have to pay for a glorious burst of sacred song 
in the second century B.c. by ten centuries of 
silence ; but this seems neither reasonable nor 
necessary. 

While, however, there is much in this book that 
may be and will be challenged, illuminating remarks 
and fruitful suggestions abound. It is certainly 
startling but useful to be told—even though the 
statement may need some qualification—that 
‘Israelite sanctuaries before 621 B.C. were not 
superior to Hindoo temples’; and it was worth 
saying that the demand for the centralization of the 
worship would irritate equally those who believed 
in the numerous sanctuaries scattered throughout 
the land, and those who, like Jeremiah, repudiated 
the sacrificial system altogether. 


For this is a point on which, in common with many 
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German scholars, Kennett expressed himself with 
great earnestness and emphasis. He maintains 
that by the great prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries, from Amos to Jeremiah, sacrifice is not 
only relatively but absolutely repudiated. It is 
not stated in Am 572. that ‘ Jehovah will not have 
sacrifice unless it is associated with righteousness, 
but that He desires righteousness and does not 
desire sacrifice.’ This is said even more explicitly 
in Hos 6°; and if it be contended that the phrase 
‘the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings ’ 
implies a certain regard for the sacrificial system, he 
points out that a more precise translation would be 
‘the knowledge of God as distinct from burnt-offer- 
ings.’ This conception of the prophet dominates 
Kennett’s very suggestive discussion on the points 
of similarity between Jesus and the prophets. 


Whether we agree—as, for example, with the con- 
tention that more imaginative consideration must 
be given to the religious condition of northern Israel 
after the Fall of Samaria—or whether we disagree— 
as, for example, with the statement that ‘the 
extraordinarily graphic narratives of 2 Samuel can 
be shown both by literary and historical criticism 
to have no claims to be considered contemporary 
history ’"—this book is genuinely provocative in the 
good sense of that term. It is the work of a thinker 
as well as ascholar. How influential it will be, time 
alone can tell ; but Professor Cook is probably near 
the truth when he says that ‘it does not seem 
extravagant to believe that the value of Kennett’s 
contribution will be ever more highly estimated and 

_ that he will have a rightful place in the annals of 
Old Testament criticism.’ 


There is a chapter in Professor A. D. Nocx’s 

_ Conversion, reviewed in another column, in which 
are considered the requirements and tenets of 
Christianity from the point of view of a pagan of the 
Roman Empire who had not quite made up his 
mind. Usually in the writing of Christian history 

_ paganism is viewed in the light of Christianity ; 
_ here Christianity is viewed in the light of paganism. 


Take first the moral demands of Christianity. 
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We find that they are no stricter than those of the 
popular philosophy of the time, but based on other 
reasons and reinforced by a promise of new strength 
to fulfil them. The real novelty in Christianity was 
the motive which it supplied for good conduct—fear 
of God, devotion to Jesus, and love for one’s fellow- 
Christians, who had been also delivered by Jesus 
from death and sin. And Christianity gave not 
only a motive, but also power to satisfy its require- 
ments. It claimed that the baptized Christian 
received grace which, if he made reasonable effort, 
would enable him to live as he should. 


*Stoicism had taught that there was in man a 
particle of the divine spirit as a thing inherently 
bound to be present in his nature. But this was 
in a sense something up to which he must live rather 
than something by which he must live. In any 
case, it was supposed to be present in all men. It 
may have been better psychology than the Christian 
view of the special gift of the Spirit, but it was less 
effective psychology.’ 


Pass now to the religious demands of Christianity. 
Notice first that the intending Christian was re- 
quired to give up all worship of pagan deities. Such 
renunciation of idolatry was in line with speculative 
thought, yet against it was set the whole force of 
tradition and ancestral custom. Suppose a plague 
came? or a famine? or an inroad of the Goths? 
One recalls how Augustine in the ‘ City of God’ had 
to repudiate the charge that the fall of Rome was 
due to the wrath of the dispossessed pagan deities. 
It must, then, have been a wrench to give up the 
veneration paid to idols, and, as we may add, no 
small sacrifice in many cases to renounce the public 
cult of the Emperor. 


As for the positive teachings of the Christians, 
their doctrine about God the Father was easily 
acceptable. As early as Homer, Zeus is father to 
all men, Greeks and Ethiopians alike; as early as 
Hesiod he is the god of Justice, concerned with its 
maintenance on earth. And he tended to become a 
cosmic figure, like the one God of Judaism and 
Christianity. Nor was the doctrine about Jesus as 
the Son of God wholly repellent. Indeed, Justin 
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Martyr had to guard against a physical interpreta- 
tion of the begetting of Jesus. Moreover, a son of 
a god could have a passion and resurrection— 
Zagreus, Attis, Adonis, Osiris. 


There is another aspect of belief about Jesus 
which had its parallels in the world around. This 
is His place as a mediator between God and man, 
In a Mithreum, for example, there was sometimes 
a representation of the Sky-god or Eternity, but 
effective worship was addressed to Mithras, who 
stood between man and the Eternal silences. Yet 
there was a substantial objection to any idea of in- 
carnation—of God or a power of Him taking human 
flesh and passing through birth and death. It 
should be remembered that the births of Attis and 
Adonis were placed in the mythical period, and 
that the existence of these gods began at their 
birth: they had no pre-existent glory to leave for us 
men and for our salvation. It was not easy for an 
ancient to think of immortality putting on mortality. 


With a mere reference to Professor Nock’s next 
point, that the argument in support of the claims of 
Jesus from the fulfilment of prophecy was very 
acceptable in the days of the Roman Empire, we 
turn to his last point: How did the pagan view 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead? The 
doctrine denied the dearest hope of many, which 
was to be liberated from the trammels of the body. 
It is the deep cleavage between the Christian and 
the Greek outlook on the future state that explains 
the warmth of Tertullian’s arguments for the soul’s 
fallibility and its dependence on the body. 


For the rest, the central ideas of Christianity were 
in general quite intelligible to the ordinary man 
from the world around. And it added to the 
effectivenes of early Christian propaganda that the 
apologists were men who were not the sons of 
Christians but had been converted to Christianity 
themselves, and that they represented Christianity 
as something which had come not to destroy but 
to fulfil. This was a valuable point of view. It 
‘squared with the general belief of antiquity in the 
wisdom of the past. ‘The Christian householder 
brought forth from his store things old and new; 
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the old was not obsolete and the new was not in- 
comprehensible.’ 


In the Hibbert Journal for January there is an 
article, appropriate at the moment of publication 
and of general interest at any time. It is called 
‘The Young Man’s World,’ and is written by the 
Rev. R. A. Epwarps. The writer begins in ‘a 
delightful farmhouse  sitting-room,’ where the 
farmer’s wife asked him what he thought of the 
modern age, and particularly what he thought 
about the neglect of Sunday. This set Mr. 
Epwarps thinking, and, if the farmer’s wife was 
not‘favoured with the answer he has given to us, 
it may be hoped she will have the opportunity of 
seeing in print the thoughtful review of our modern 
state to which her question led. 


But Sabbath-breaking is only one of the counts 
in the indictment of modern youth. His cocktails, 
his late hours, his night clubs, his loose morals, his 
irreligion, all these, and more, are alleged against 
him. And not against him only. All these things 
are characteristic of our age. And there are 
seasonal protests against them, and condemnations 
of them, in pulpits and church assemblies. What 
are we coming to, it is insistently asked, when 
religion is being flouted, church-going abandoned, 
and the decent standards of living, consecrated by 
experience and divine authority, set at nought ? 
‘A mad world, my masters.’ 


To meet this situation, to stem the flood, to win 
back the wanderers, the churches have tried every 
kind of expedient. We try vestments and candles 
and incense. We try a rigid simplicity. We 
improve our singing, and add solos and fiddles. 
We reduce the length of our sermons to a vanishing 
point, and curtail our prayers, lest the visitor to 
our church should be wearied. We strip every 
shred of the miraculous from our faith, jest the 
educated mind should be offended. We have 
become socialists to persuade the masses. We 
have welcomed the hiker with her bare head and 
shorts. We have ‘brightened’ our services by 
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preaching on the latest novel instead of the old- 
fashioned discourse from Holy Writ. And we have 
tried various permutations and combinations of 
these things. But can any one who thinks suppose 
seriously that all these things together will fill our 
churches ? 


Mr. Epwarps is impressed with one thing speci- 
ally, on which he dwells at considerable length. 
In every way the world is a different world from 
what it was twenty years ago. And we have not 
really grasped the significance of this change. Look 
at the lighter side of life—motor cars, the cinema, 
the spread of outdoor games, the habit of ‘ hiking,’ 
the wireless, which in a few years from being an 
experiment has almost become a nuisance. And 
this lighter side, though obvious, is the least of the 
change. Add to that the huge crash of the older 
civilization epitomized in the War. Belief in 
politics and statesmanship has been punctured for 
the younger generation. There has come a grad- 
ual economic disillusionment. We see economic 
‘authorities’ at loggerheads, and obviously in- 
capable of supplying either an explanation of events 
or a cure for them. The youth of to-day has been 
born into an atmosphere of financial uncertainty. 


What is even more fundamental is that things 
have gone far beyond the old conflict between the 
older and the younger generations. The younger 
generation has become acutely critical of the actual 
structure of civilization. Think of the plethora of 
new ideas that are being thrown into the modern 
world—ideas about Nature, matter, biology, the 
universe itself; ideas presented by the ‘new 
psychology,’ with its behaviourism, its psycho- 
analysis, its emphasis on sex, its refinement into 
illusions of many of our old certainties ;_ political 
ideas of the most revolutionary nature, thrusting 
on us the clamant need of dictatorships, communist 
and fascist ; ethical ideas of as revolutionary a kind 
which assume that Christian standards are outworn, 
especially the standards of sex morality. The net 
result in many minds is that Christianity is not so 
much a spent force as a discredited one. 


Now, says Mr. Epwarps, what we ought to grasp 
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firmly is that all this is the environment into which 
our modern youth has been born. It was not our 
environment. Most of it is the fruit of the last 
twenty years. The youngster of eighteen or twenty 
has never handled an English gold coin. He 
cannot visualize a woild without wireless. He has 
never travelled in a horse-drawn vehicle. The 
cinema is no novelty to him. The ‘ New Morality’ 
is not new enough to shock him. And games on 
Sunday, which so disturbed the farmer’s wife, are 
as old as the hills to him. We have a background 
on which to criticise these changes. But they are 
not changes to him. They are, and have been, 
part of his world. The young man did not make 
this world. It was there for him, with its buses, 
wireless, dances, cinemas, new morality, scanty 
bathing dresses, and all the rest of it. He is not 
rejecting the old-fashioned Sunday. He has never 
known it. We have so mismanaged things that 
only this modern rush and doubt and religious per- 
plexity and uncertain moral standard have been 
presented to him. 


What, then, has Mr. Epwarps to say to the 
young man’s guides, his pastors and masters ? 
Two things. The first is, not to get excited or dis- 
turbed or depressed by the vagaries of our age. 
In the year 1747 Butler wrote, in the preface to 
the Analogy: ‘It is come, I know not how, to be 
taken for granted, by many persons, that Christi- 
anity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but 
that it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious.’ 
And Butler refused high office in the Church on the 
ground that it was ‘too late for him to try to 
support a falling Church.’ That was nearly two 
hundred years ago. And Christianity, and the 
Church, are to-day far more alive and more secure 
than in Butler’s day. When many of the bombs 
that are lying about prove to be duds, the Faith 
will still be waiting for the young man. 


And the second thing is this. ‘ After all, we need 
not bother too much about the “challenge” to 
Christian morals, for we know that these deep- 
rooted Christian things are not something ruthlessly 
fastened upon men and women from the outside, as 
it were, but part of the divine ordering of humanity, 
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part of the very stuff of which life is made. . 

The young man may stand bewildered amidst the 
ruins of a civilisation, his ears may be confused by 
too many advisers, and his nerves stretched to 
breaking point by the strain of modern life, but the 
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Lord who was the Master of our Sunday peace 
looks at him and loves him, and if only we’d stop 
losing our heads, and adding to the impression of 
panic, we can trust that same Lord to bring him 
home.’ 


Recent Gospel Crificiam, and our GpproacB fo tbe 
Rife of Fesus. 
I 


By Proressor GreorcEe H. C. Maccrecor, B.D., D.Litr., Grascow. 


To-Day, as always, the supreme aim of all N.T. 
science is the ‘Quest of the Historical Jesus.’ 
Never have books relating to Jesus been more 
abundant, or discussed by a wider public. On the 
other hand there has never, I believe, been a time 
when on the fundamental question of the origins 
of Christianity in the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
opinion has shown less of agreement. And when I 
say this, I am thinking not merely of the religious 
and theological differences which necessarily char- 
acterize men’s estimates of Jesus. I am thinking 
mainly of the historical problem—and here both 
on the most essential aspects of the subject, and 
even on the methods to be pursued in studying 
them, there has been a complete disorganization 
of critical opinion. Accordingly there is a real 
challenge in the words of Maurice Goguel, writing 
in the Preface to his recent Life of Jesus: ‘I think 
that the moment has come to take up again the 
problem of Jesus with a method adapted to the 
results which Gospel criticism has developed since 
the beginning of the century’ (Vie de Jésus, 8). 
Can such a statement be justified ? 

Let us review the present situation : 

And first we note the collapse of many of the 

assured results’ of nineteenth-century source- 
criticism, and the hushing of the premature re- 
joicings of twenty-five years ago that the problem 
of gospel origins had been solved. To-day we are 
more humble. It is perfectly true that the ‘ two- 
document hypothesis’ has stood the test of time. 
Mark and ‘Q’ still remain our two fundamental 
sources for the life and teaching of Jesus. But 
the problem has only been carried a stage farther 
back. To-day’s question is that of the composition 

1 Jnaugural Lecture delivered in the University of 
Glasgow, October 10, 1933. 


and' Sources of Mark and Q themselves—that is the 
pre-history of the gospel literature and the history 
of the primitive oral tradition of which our Gospels 
represent only one element. As E. F. Scott has 
put it: ‘In Gospel criticism as in physics and 
chemistry the elements have to be determined 
before we can make anything of the combinations.’ 
A more sensitive critical conscience forbids us to 
yield so readily as hitherto to the temptation to 
make the oldest Gospel normative as being the 
earliest biography of Jesus; for we see now that 
not even Mark is a primary document, but was 
composed from a hotch-potch of still earlier 
materials adjusted and organized by the Evangelist 
within what may be a more or less artificial frame- 
work. Such a conclusion is of course ruinous to 
all the famous ‘ Liberal’ Lives, for it undermines 
the very foundation on which they rest. For if 
the setting and order of the various Gospel episodes 
can no longer be guaranteed, what use to attempt 
to connect them together and by psychological 
interpretation to introduce into the story of Jesus 
a coherence and intelligibility which the Gospel 
accounts themselves lack? The result is that 
to-day a vast number of critics—and by no means 
only those who would make of historical science 
an instrument of war against Christianity—profess 
concerning all that touches the life of Jesus, if not 
absolute scepticism, at least absolute agnosticism. 
Now, what are the reasons for this chastened 
mood? The admission first, and this we owe 
mainly to Schweitzer, that the eschatological 
element in the thought of Jesus, so far from being 
an alien intrusion which one might light-heartedly 
eliminate, is one of the chief keys to the under- 
standing of His life. The realization next that 
even Mark, the earliest Gospel, is a product of 
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faith in which certain religious tendencies may be 
suspected of casting their long shadows over the 
original reminiscences of the disciples. As Dibelius 
well says: ‘How could it have been otherwise ? 
How could one conceive of the rise of the gospels 
within Christian communities ... unless these 
communities depicted Jesus in accordance with the 
necessity of nourishing faith on faith? If the rise 
of the oldest tradition is not the result of the 
interests of faith, then the existence of the tradition 
becomes wholly problematic’ (M. Dibelius, in The 
Journal of Religion, April 1931, p. 182). The 
one-time fashionable clean-cut contrast between 
the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel—the former 
historical memoirs, the latter a religious treatise— 
is no longer permissible. The Synoptics them- 
selves are seen to be religious books composed in 
the form of history, and from materials which may 
well be largely historical, but coloured also with 
theological ideas ; while of John we have come to 
see that its theological character does not preclude 
the utilization by its author of authentic historical 
traditions. But the most unsettling influence has 
_been the work during the post-war period of the 
German ‘ Formgeschichtliche Schule,’ notably of 
Schmidt, Dibelius, and Bultmann. ‘ Form- 
Criticism,’ to give the word its English equivalent, 
has been called by Vincent Taylor ‘the child of 
disappointment,’ a precocious infant who tries by 
its exuberance to make up for its parents’ despair 
that purely literary source-criticism can ever reach 
back nearer the ‘beginnings’ behind the two 
fundamental documentary sources, Mark and Q. 
The three main theses of the school may be thus 
summarized : (a) The outline of narrative original to 
Mark, and underlying all the Gospels, is an artificial 
construction which guarantees no real or organic 
relation between the episodes which fill it up. Our 
sole materials are isolated traditions and frag- 
mentary reports. Each paragraph must be con- 
sidered as a separate unit transmitted, it may be, 
by tradition quite independently of its neighbours. 
What came to Mark’s hand was a disordered heap 
of pearls which he has strung together in the order 
which pleased him best, and upon a thread of his 
own spinning. (b) As to the character of these 
fragmentary traditions, whether oral or written, 
they are not historical data, intended to keep alive 
the memory of Jesus as He really was: they are 
rather religious data, expressing the faith of the 
community which first produced them, and _ in- 
tended to propagate that faith by interpreting to 
the piety of the Church Jesus as that community 
had come to see Him. (c) And here we have the 
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thesis which gives the school its name: as to their 
form, the materials constituting the gospel tradition 
are to be grouped under a number of types corre- 
sponding to the various functions of the primitive 
Church — preaching, instruction, illustration, 
apology, missionary work. Since they have been 
elaborated with an eye to the particular church 
purpose for which they are intended, our gospel 
traditions are of the highest importance for the 
history of the primitive community, but provide 
no data for the reconstruction of the life of Jesus. 
Hence the widespread scepticism to-day con- 
cerning the possibility of writing a ‘ Life.’ ‘In my 
opinion,’ writes Bultmann, ‘what we can know 
of the life and personality of Jesus is as good as 
nothing’; and again, ‘We can no longer know 
the character of Jesus, His personality, or His 
life. . . . Not a single one of His sayings can be 
shown to be authentic’ (R. Bultmann, Jesus, 12; 
Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien, 33). 
And the significant thing is that such historical 
agnosticism is due not to a complaint of insufficient 
documentation, but rather to a meticulous analysis 
of the problem itself and of the materials available 
for its solution. It is, as Goguel puts it, ‘an 
affirmation of principle derived from the nature of 
historical knowledge itself and from the character 
of the person of Jesus’ (M. Goguel, in Harvard 
Theol. Review, April 1930, p. 104). The result has 
been twofold: on the one hand an outcrop of ex- 
traordinarily fantastic reconstructions ; these are 
great days for an Eisler, a Couchoud, a Ludwig, 
not to speak of the whole galaxy of popular gospel 
novelists, mostly trans-Atlantic! One might well 
conclude that historical scholarship was bankrupt 
when fancy and imagination hold such high revel. 
Apparently nothing to-day concerning Jesus is 
thought to be sufficiently certain to stand in the 
way of any theory, however fantastic or incredible 
it may be. On the other hand we have a series of 
desperate attempts to remove the problem alto- 
gether from the shifting ground of history, and to 
transfer it to the more secure ground of faith and 
religious intuition. After all, we are asked, what 
difference does it make whether or no we have any 
accurate information about the historical Jesus, so 
long as we know the origin of the materials which 
reflect the faith of the primitive Church in Him? 
As Dibelius puts it: ‘ Jesus, as historically known 
and classified in connection with historical happen- 
ings, does not save ; and the saving quality of the 
Christ known to faith cannot be exhibited by 
means of historical research, because it is super- 
historical in character’ (loc. cit. 205). It is all 
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part of the revolt of contemporary German thought 
against what they call ‘historismus ’—7.e. against 
the view that the essence of Christianity can ever be 
determined merely by recovering the exact historical 
facts regarding the words and deeds of the Founder. 
Typical is the way in which G. Bertram explains 
how he can reconcile himself to a complete historical 
agnosticism with regard to Jesus : ‘ Because history 
tends to introduce into the facts a necessary nexus, 
it presupposes the intervention of an essentially 
subjective, philosophical conception which acts as 
a rationalizing element although it has no rational 
foundation. History, then, is not a way of appre- 
hending reality—rather it tends to substitute for 
reality an arbitrary construction. The reality is 
that in Jesus is presented a Word, full of authority, 
to which we must say ‘‘ Yes ” or “No.” . . . How 
certain persons answered “ Yes” to the claims of 
this Person, and what resulted from this, that is to 
say, how the church came into existence and de- 
veloped—that can be the object of historical 
inquiry and knowledge, but the Person of Jesus 
Himself eludes history’ (Neues Testament und 
Historische Methode, 1928). And again, ‘The 
figure of Jesus is not directly accessible to history 
—not what He has been, but what He is, it. is that 
alone which may be revealed to the believer.’ One 
need hardly remark that Bertram, like Bultmann 
himself, belongs to that most paradoxical coterie 
within a school where paradox runs riot—a group 
which combines the most destructive criticism 
with an allegiance to the Barthian theology. One 
may well be pardoned for wondering whether such 
‘ Barthianism’ is anything more than ‘a kind of 
glow which vainly attempts to conceal the ravages 
of “scepticism” ’ (V. Taylor, in THE ExposiTory 
TimEs, Aug. 1932, p. 486). The truth is that to 
admit the formulas of the new school is to raise 
the question not merely whether an_ historical 
knowledge of Jesus is possible, but more inclusively 
what history at all, especially what ancient history, 
is possible. In such an atmosphere of paradox 
it is no small consolation to find even so radical 
an historian of the life of Jesus as M. Goguel 
asking: ‘Is this condition of historical scepticism 
anything more than a temporary discouragement, 
the symptom, perhaps morbid, of a crisis through 
which criticism is passing and from which it can 
recover and as to which we can already see the 
means by which it will recover ?’ (Goguel, 7b. 104). 
And his answer is that he takes this hopeful view, 
a finding with which I would emphatically agree. 
And I would like to point to some rifts in the fog 
—some positively constructive developments in 
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the latest criticism: (1) And first concerning our 
confidence in the Marcan outline. This the 
‘ formgeschichtler’ frankly surrender, for, according 
to their methodological principle, the aim of re- — 
search can only be to recover isolated fragments 
of tradition and not the connected sequence of 
events—for all the connecting links are but the 
scaffolding of later compilers. Even so balanced 
a scholar as Rawlinson says in the Introduction to 
his admirable commentary on Mark that, with 
regard to the development of Jesus’ ministry it is 
his ‘conviction ... that no such developments 
are to be traced, and that such attempts to treat 
the Marcan arrangement of the Gospel materials 
as supplying an outline, in chronological order, of 
the course of events, are profoundly mistaken.’ In 
other words, while the traditional units may possess 
a high historical value, the ‘Sammel-berichte’ or 
short generalizing summaries which form the 
chronological framework are not to be taken 
seriously as contributing anything to our know- 
ledge of the course of the ministry. To quote 
Schmidt, the originator of the method: ‘As a 
whole there is no life of Jesus in the sense of an 
evolving biography, no chronological sketch of the 
Story of Jesus, but only single stories, pericope, 
which are put into a framework’ (Der Rahmen der 
Geschichte Jesu, 317). It is topical not historical 
considerations which determine the apparent order 
of events. Now there is undoubtedly a measure 
of truth here, and to our comfort be it said that it 
is no longer necessary to dovetail John into Mark, 
and to struggle to construct impossible maps and 
time-tables to account for journeys to and fro 
across the Lake. But that is not to say that the 
Evangelist has not correctly preserved the tradi- 
tion of certain main turning-points in the Life 
of Jesus. The latest scholarship is even asking 
whether the order in which the units appear is so 
arbitrary as the pioneers of the new method allege. 
Even Schmidt allows that, over and above the 
Passion story, which is admittedly a coherent 
narrative, certain groups of pericope appear to 
have historical unity and may well have reached 
the earliest Evangelist in substantially their present 
form, e.g. the four stories of Mk 173% In an 
arresting article in THE Expository Times (June 
1932), Professor C. H. Dodd again challenges the 
theory that the arrangement of Mark’s paragraphs 
has been determined solely by topical considera- 
tions, and asks whether the juxtaposition in Mark 
of several narratives dominated by a similar 
motive need necessarily be considered artificial or 
arbitrary: ‘ Was there, or was there not, a point 
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in the life of Jesus at which He summoned His 
followers to accompany Him to Jerusalem with the 
prospect of suffering and death? Is it, or is it 
not, likely that from that point on His thought and 
His speech dwelt with especial emphasis upon the 
theme of this approaching Passion? Surely it is 
on every account likely. Thus, if one particular 
section of the Gospel is dominated by that theme, 
it is not because Mark has arbitrarily assembled 
from all quarters isolated pericope referring to the 
approaching Passion, but because these pericope 
originally and intrinsically belong to this particular 
phase of the Ministry’ (loc. cit. 397). Dodd 
remarks also that even the generalizing summaries, 
if strung together, fall naturally into something 
like a continuous narrative—which would hardly 
be likely if we were merely dealing with ‘ casual 
links supplied here and there where the narrative 
seemed to demand it.’ He infers that the eye- 
witnesses may well have transmitted a traditional 
outline as well as the separate pictures which Mark 
has framed within it ; and he adds the profoundly 
suggestive remark that many of the perplexities 
and apparent contradictions in the Gospel are 
probably due to the fact that the pictures do not 
always fit the frame: ‘If you have in hand a set 
of pictures, and desire to frame them, you construct 
a frame to fit the pictures; but if you have in 
hand a set of pictures and a frame, not designed to 
fit one another, you must fit them as best you can, 
and the result may be something of a botch.’ In 
a word, Mark’s inconsistencies are due to the fact 
that he is compromising between his own topical 
order and a traditional chronological order. The 
very antinomies in the Gospel, paradoxically 
enough, are proof of the early date of the traditions 
of which Mark is making use. The conclusion is 
that “we need not be so scornful of the Marcan 
order as has recently become the fashion, though 
we shall not place in it the implicit confidence it 
once enjoyed. It is in large measure .. . the 
result of the Evangelist’s own work, rather than 
directly traditional. But he did that work not 
arbitrarily or irresponsibly, but under such guid- 
ance as he could find in tradition’ (Dodd, loc. cit. 
400). And it is evidently in this direction that the 
best criticism is now moving. Thus F. C. Burkitt, 
who in earlier writings has been quite sceptical of 
the Marcan framework, now writes in his latest 
sketch (Jesus Christ: An Historical Outline, 1932): 
“I regard the framework of the Gospel of Mark as 
based upon much the same authority as the contents, 
that is to say, on reminiscences, more or less faithful ’ 


(Pp. 84). 
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(2) Secondly, in surrendering the chronological 
sequence of the Gospels, the Form-Critics deny 
also the possibility of tracing a psychological de- 
velopment throughout the course of Jesus’ ministry. 
That is, they renounce the very item which was re- 
garded as their chief task by most past biographers. 
The patchwork character of the traditions, we are 
told, makes it impossible to retrace any consistent 
sequence or draw any conclusions whatever regard- 
ing a development of Jesus’ thought. Thus one 
of the chief characteristics of Bultmann’s Jesus is 
his complete renunciation of the attempt to fathom 
psychologically the personality of our Lord. Yet here 
again the most recent work shows a most significant 
positive reaction. Here, e.g., is Dr. Burkitt again : 
though in The Gospel History and its Transmission 
he wrote, ‘it is idle to attempt to trace any 
inner development after the Ministry has begun’ 
(p. 77), he now writes, ‘I now recognize that in 
Mark there is development’ (op. cit. 66); and his 
reason for such a change of view is that it is only 
by invoking such development that we can make 
sense of an otherwise paradoxical story. How else, 
for example, explain the fact that Jesus frankly 
acknowledges Himself to be the Christ at the very 
moment, and only then, when He first definitely 
foretells His death—that the Messianic conscious- 
ness and the choice of the Cross were, as it has been 
put, ‘twin-born’? ‘That the compilers themselves 
are quite evidently unconscious of any such psy- 
chological development serves but to convince us 
the more. To quote Burkitt again: ‘When an 
historical narrative produces psychological drama 
of this kind unconsciously, it must almost neces- 
sarily be because the narrative is very close to the 
events, in other words because it is based on real 
reminiscence’ (op. cit. 67). Was Jesus really the 
mere shuttlecock of shifting winds of circumstance, 
or was the main tenor of His life directed by one 
increasing purpose, and if so, must not the growth 
of that purpose have been so clear that we can still 
trace its stages in the successive turn of events? As 
Dibelius well says, the kind of Jesus which, e¢.g., 
Ludwig depicts ‘who is more and more subject to 
external stimuli rather than to impulses from within 
Himself, is not the masterful personality that speaks 
in the Sermon on the Mount’ (loc. cit. 196). Iam 
convinced that M. Goguel, radical though he be, 
has some extremely pertinent remarks to make at 
this point: ‘External circumstances influenced 
the development of the life of Jesus only to a 
limited extent and only at certain points. The 
decisive moments, the turning-points of His 
ministry, were, indeed, determined by the reactions 
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to His preaching, but the developments and changes 
in His teaching were due principally to the deepening 
of His thought and inner life and to His experience. 
Historical study of Jesus, therefore, must start not 
from the events of His life but from His teaching 
and thought, and it is by observing the relation of 
the events to the various phases and aspects of this 
thought that we must seek to arrange the known 
facts in their right order’ (¢b. 113 f.).. In other 
words, though the crises in the ministry may seem 
on the surface to be dictated by external circum- 
stances, the latter are but the reaction provoked 
by the particular form taken at the moment by 
Jesus’ teaching, which in turn is determined by the 
development of His own religious life. We are deal- 
ing with two sets of factors and must find the lowest 
common multiple. To neglect the psychological 
factor is disastrous. In the last analysis, to recon- 
struct the life of Jesus we must first know His mind. 

(3) Thirdly, as to the positive bearing of the 
latest criticism upon our estimate of the historicity 
of our accounts of the life and teaching of Jesus 
space allows only the briefest remarks. The Form- 
Critics themselves draw the most destructive con- 
clusions. To Bultmann, eg., of the forty-four 
short narratives in the Synoptic Gospels which he 
calls ‘ apothegmata ’ only three or four appear to be 
historical, while in the remainder sayings of Jesus, 
the kernel of which may or may not be genuine, 
have been given a purely imaginative setting by 
Christian compilers. On the other hand, scholars 
like Vincent Taylor in this country (whose recent 
book, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, is a 
brilliant exposition from a positive angle of the 
new criticism), and B. S. Easton in America are 
convinced that, though the technique of the school 
marks a real advance, most of its conclusions are in 
the nature of a non-sequitur, and that the ultimate 
result of its work will be actually constructive. As 
Taylor says, even Bultmann’s apparent ‘ scepticism ’ 
is largely due to ‘the painful anxiety of the trained 
investigator,’ and ‘the real charge against him is 
that he is kinder to the possibilities than to the 
probabilities ’ (op. cit. 15). Meanwhile, on the credit 
side of the balance is the fact that the new critical 
method is enabling us to penetrate the hinterland 
of the decades A.D. 30-50, and to reach back into 
the twilight period and live in imagination among 
the young Palestinian communities, in a way which 
was impossible to an earlier type of pure source- 
criticism. We are thus, as A. Meyer puts it, ‘ per- 
mitted still to be ear-witnesses, to hear the disciples 
of Jesus, and through them Jesus Himself.’ We 
are gradually realizing that form-criticism, what- 
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ever doubts it may cast on the reliability of the 
framework, on the whole confirms the genuineness 
of the original pictures. Still truer is this of the 
Sayings. The very use of fixed ‘forms’ and 
mnemonic methods testifies to the anxiety of the 
first teachers that the words of Jesus should be 
remembered exactly. C. F. Burney, in his book 
on The Poetry of our Lord, has even claimed, with 
some show of reason, that in the poetical ‘form’ of 
the Sayings wevhave.a most useful canon by which 
to judge their genuineness. Certainly both as 
regards events and Sayings we are now provided 
with a method of bridging the gap between the 
death of Jesus and the writing of Mark very much 
more satisfactorily than the old attempt to claim 
at least mediate Apostolic authority for the two 
fundamental documents—Mark, as was said, being 
but Peter’s reminiscences put into writing, and 
Q a, translation of Matthew’s collection of sayings 
—both claims, be it confessed, being based on 
somewhat unlucky guesses about the meaning of 
obscure passages in Papias. The most serious 
defect of the new school has been its incurable 
tendency to confuse judgments as to form with 
judgments as to historical origin and value. As 
has been well said, ‘ Analogy has been mistaken 
for genealogy.’ Much material, e.g., is classified as 
‘myth’ or ‘legend.’ But these terms do not 
primarily imply any particular structural form, and 
when Bultmann uses them he is in fact classifying 
not the outward structure of the material but its 
content, and at the same time passing an unfavour- 
able historical judgment upon it. ‘ As legends,’ he 
says, ‘I designate the narrative pieces of the 
tradition which are not properly speaking miracle 
stories, but which nevertheless have no historical 
but a religious and edifying character’ (Die 
Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, 260). A 
‘legend ’ is thus not a ‘ form,’ but rather, as Taylor 
puts it, ‘a historical label informing us that the 
contents are not guaranteed ’ (op. cit. 32). And this 
is typical of most of his historical value judgments. 
We see what has happened. If one does succeed 
in drawing from the outward ‘form’ of materials 
conclusions as to their historical value, it is only 
because one has first surreptitiously included the 
contents in the judgment on the form, and the 
historical value of the contents has already been 
prejudged ; and this prejudgment is in turn largely 
due to an a priori theory of the evolution of early 
Christianity—in Bultmann’s case, e.g., to his belief 
that Jesus never claimed to be Messiah, and that 
any indication to the contrary is due to the beliefs 
of the early community being thrown back into 
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Jesus’ words and actions. That such methods 
should lead to apparently destructive conclusions 
is simply inevitable. Or consider Dibelius’ delicious 
dilemma : either the material preserved by tradition 
has a practical and edifying purpose (paradigm), 
in which case it is bound to be tendencious and 
cannot be an objective account of the facts; or 
else it has no practical value, but is a story told for 
the story’s sake (movellen), in which case imagina- 
tion naturally has free scope and all sorts of legends 
arise. In either case one must give up all hope of 
grasping the reality of the history—a case surely 
of ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ The truth is, as 
-Fascher has said, that ‘the form alone permits no 
historical value-judgments’ (Die formgeschichiliche 
Methode, 223). Curiously, some of the greatest 
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gains of the new method are those that seem the 
most paradoxical; e.g. may not the subordination 
of the biographical to the religious interest in the 
Gospels after all turn out, even from the historian’s 
point of view, a not unmixed evil? At a time 
when all the interest and devotion which Jesus 
inspired was dogmatic rather than romantic, the 
vivid stories which we have about Him are very 
unlikely to be mere imaginative attempts to render 
Him picturesque. ‘Our curiosity is left unsatisfied 

. but we have been spared the veil which well- 
intentioned biographers would have cast over the 
face of Jesus. Because the Gospels are not bio- 
graphies, we know Him better’ (Vincent Taylor, 


op. cit. 145). 
(To be continued.) 
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I 


Tat Paul wrote the letter to the Philippians and 
wrote it from prison there can be no reasonable 
doubt. As to what prison it was from which he 
wrote, there has been considerable debate in recent 
years. Formerly it was all but universally agreed 
that the prison was at Rome, and on this supposition 
the letter was usually looked upon as Paul’s last 
epistle, his swan-song. More recently, however, a 
strong case has been made out for Ephesus, with a 
consequent earlier date of writing. The reference to 
the Pretorium in 11%—interpreted, as the A.V. 
interprets it, as meaning the Emperor’s palace— 
assumes that the letter was written from Rome. 
And the later reference in 42? to ‘ Ceesar’s household ’ 
(A.V. and R.V.) might seem to confirm this assump- 
tion. But no instance is found of the application of 
the term Pretorium to the Imperial residence in 
Rome. And most modern scholars follow Lightfoot 
(Epistle to the Philippians 3, p. 98) in taking the term 
to refer not to a place but to a body of men, namely 
the pretorian or Imperial guard organized by Augus- 
tus in 2 B.c. This interpretation, however, as 
Michael points out (The Epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians, Mofiatt’s New Testament Commentary, 


p. 30), suits Ephesus quite as well as it suits Rome, 
for while its headquarters were in Rome it was no 
uncommon thing for detachments of the pretorian 
guard to be sent to the provincial capital. Indeed, 
as it has been pointed out, there is insbriptional 
evidence of the presence of pretoriant at Ephesus. 
And Moffatt’s substitution of the translation 
‘Imperial slaves ’ for ‘ Cesar’s household ’ in 4”? is 
in line with this, for such slaves or servants were to 
be found elsewhere than in Rome, and in this case 
also there is actual evidence from inscriptions that 
there were at Ephesus associations of Imperial 
freemen and slaves. 

In any case, the letter was written from prison, 
while Paul was still uncertain as to his fate or the 
issue of his imprisonment (17° 27), though, indeed, 
he seems to anticipate or at least hope for ‘ release ’ 
from his captivity (1}° ; Moffatt’s translation).+ And 
it was written to a Church harassed and depressed by 
persecution at the hands of pagan neighbours. Yet 
the Epistle resounds with the note of joy. Its re- 
iterated call is ‘ Rejoice’ (Xatpere), ‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord’ (3) ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always’ (4*). 
‘The Epistle of joy,’ Bengel calls it. Sawmma epts- 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, Moffatt’s translation 
is followed throughout. 
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tolae: gaudeo, gaudete, he says (‘ The sum of it is: 
I rejoice, rejoice ye’). So this letter is one of the 
priceless treasures of the Christian Church, especi- 
ally for times of depression and trial like the present. 
Indeed, it has been called ‘ the happiest document in 
religious literature,’ breathing the atmosphere of 
triumphant good cheer in the very midst of persecu- 
tion and distress. Its author, a prisoner, yet exul- 
tantly happy; a captive, yet radiantly rejoicing in 
Christ Jesus. 


Il. 


It is the most deeply personal of all Paul’s letters, 
uncovering in a warmly intimate and feeling way 
his own experience of the life in Christ, and the 
immediate occasion of its writing was this. Paul 
had received a gift from the church in Philippi, 
the first church which he founded in Europe (Ac 
1611-40), and the best beloved of all his churches. 
‘Loved and longed for,’ ‘my joy and crown’ (4?), 
he calls them, his garland of victory, the clear proof 
that he had not run in vain. The specific mention 
in the opening salutation of ‘ bishops and deacons,’ 
as well as of ‘all the saints in Christ Jesus who are 
at Philippi’ (1!}—the only instance in Paul’s letters 
in which any officials are mentioned in the address 
—if not a gloss inserted by some second century 
editor, may be due, as Moffatt suggests (Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 171), to the fact that the gift 
had come through the officials in charge of the local 
finance, or possibly that in the letter from Philippi 
special mention had been made of these officials 
(cf. W. G. Jordan, The Philippian Gospel, p. 24). 
This gift, presumably a gift of money (4® 18), had 
been sent to him by the hand of Epaphroditus. It 
was the intention of the Philippians, apparently, that 
Epaphroditus should remain with Paul as long as 
the Apostle had need of him. So faithfully and 
devotedly had he fulfilled his part of caring for 
Paul that an illness developed that proved all but 
fatal (2?7- 8°). On his recovery he cherished a long- 
ing, a ‘ yearning ’ (27°) to return to Philippi, a yearn- 
ing apparently connected with his hearing of the 
Philippians’ concern over his illness (22°). To en- 
sure that the friends at Philippi would not interpret 
his return as a desertion or unworthy relinquishment 
of his charge, Paul sends a letter along with him 
referring to him in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion, ‘my brother, my fellow-worker, my fellow- 
soldier’ (275, Frater in fide, co-operator in praedi- 
catione, commilito in adversis [Anselm]), explaining 
why he is sending him back, and bespeaking for him 
a cordial welcome (25-*°), 

While this was his main or primary object in 
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writing, he combines with this other objects, chief 
of which are the following : 

(a) To disabuse the minds of the Philippians of 
any notion of lack of adequate appreciation on his 
part of their kindness (1°: 8; 42-2), Apparently in 
the earlier letter he had sent to Philippi acknowledg- 
ing their gift he had aroused their displeasure or 
disappointment by something he had said, possibly, 
as it has been suggested, through his reference made 
with no unkindly intent to not being actually in 
need of the help they had sent (41 2”), and they had 
written him giving expression to this displeasure 
or disappointment. To this second letter he here 
replies and seeks to remove the misunderstanding or 
misimpression. 

(b) To tell the Philippians that he hoped to send 
to them shortly his devotedly loyal coadjutor or 
fellow-helper, Timotheus, who ‘ has served with me 
in the gospel like a son helping his father’ (2”), 
with news of the issue of his imprisonment (27°)— 
Timotheus, who was with Paul when he first pro- 
claimed to them the gospel (Ac 16%: #f), whom he 
associates with him in addressing his letter (17), and 
who, he says, has a ‘ genuine interest in your wel- 
fare’ (27°). Also that he hoped, even was ‘ confident 
in the Lord ’ (24), that he himself would be able to 
visit them again before long and be of service to 
them. 

(c) To relieve their anxiety about himself and 
about the effect of his imprisonment on the fortunes 
of the gospel, by assuring them that the things which 
had happened to him have really tended to advance 
rather than retard the spread of the gospel (11?-48). 

(2) To urge them to ‘ lead a life that is worthy of 
the gospel of Christ’ by manifesting united stead- 
fastness (‘standing firm in a common spirit, fight- 
ing side by side like one man for the faith of the 
gospel’) and fearlessness, even joyfulness (‘ glad 
fearlessness,’ says Kennedy, is the meaning of 
mappyota, see Vital Forces of the Early Church, p. 11) 
in the face of pagan oppositionand misrepresentation 
(127. 8). To urge them in particular to be united 
among themselves (‘live in harmony’ 2? 4), 
avoiding ‘grumbling and disputing’ (2'4). The 
frequency of Paul’s reference in the letter to ‘all’ 
the saints in Philippi (11 4 7 8 25 217. 26 421) has 
been explained as connected with his repeated 
exhortations to unity. We have no reason, indeed, 
to suppose that there had been serious divisions in 
the Philippian Church, the very absence of any note 
of severity of censure in the Apostle’s exhortation 
would indicate this. But the frequency and urgency 
of the Apostle’s appeals imply that the danger of 
serious friction or disruption in the Church was very 
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real, apparently through self-seeking and insufficient 
regard for the interest of others (2*- *4)—the case of 
two women church workers, Euodia and Syntyche, 
being specially singled out (42). His appeal for 
fellow-feeling and self-denying, other-regarding love 
he enforces by reference to the example of Christ 
Himself and the wonder of His supreme self- 
abnegation (25-14). 


Ds 


Such were the particular circumstances which 
called out the letter, and the main particular ends 
the writer had in view. In this sense the letter is, 
like all Paul’s letters, an occasional writing, written 
with a definite concrete situation in view. Yet in 
relation to this particular situation and these par- 
ticular circumstances it declares a message which is 
of religious worth and value for all ages, inasmuch as 
it deals with needs which appeal to the mind and 
heart of man in every age. This message we shall 
now endeavour to analyse and interpret. 

As already indicated, the dominating note of the 
Epistle is the call to rejoice, to rejoice ‘ in the Lord, 
and to rejoice in the Lord ‘ always.’ And the abid- 
ing or permanent message of the Epistle gathers 
round the Apostle’s representation of the nature, 
grounds and consequences of Christian joy. 

1. Christian joy, he indicates, is no surface emo- 
tion, dependent on the happy circumstances or 
conditions of the moment. The circumstances of 
the Apostle himself, we have seen, were anything 
but happy. And the situation of the ‘saints’ 
in Philippi, whom he summoned to a like joy with 
himself, was a situation of persecution and opposi- 
tion, fitted to evoke depression and gloom rather 
than happiness. The very fact that, in writing to 
the Philippians and reiterating to them his call to 
rejoice, and to rejoice ‘always,’ headds ‘I will say it 
again “rejoice ”’ (44), is explained no doubt by the 
consideration that the circumstances of the Church 
in Philippi were such as to make the injunction to 
rejoice seem strange, almost unreasonable. In the 
words of George Herbert (quoted by Kennedy in 
E.G.T. in loc.): ‘He doubles it to take away the 
scruples of those that might say, What, shall we 
rejoice in affliction?’ In spite of such circum- 
stances, however, in spite of annoyance and persecu- 
tion, unbroken joy he insists is possible. What is 
the ground of such joy—his own joy and the joy 
to which he summons the Church in Philippi ? 

2. To begin with, it is a joy begotten of ‘ fellow- 
ship (or co-partnership) in the gospel.’ Paul opens 
his letter by assuring the Philippians of his thank- 
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fulness and joy for their xowwyvia cis 7d edayyediov 
(1°) their fellowship in spreading the gospel, or, 
as the R.V. has it, their fellowship ‘in furtherance 
of the gospel.’ Moffatt’s rendering, ‘ for what you 
have contributed to the gospel,’ makes the primary 
reference in the words to the money gifts of the 
Philippians. And no doubt this was in Paul’s 
mind, but this was but one manifestation or 
expression of their xowwvia or partnership with 
him in the gospel. He tells them plainly, later, 
that it was not the mere receiving of their money 
which gave him joy, or the relief of his want which it 
ministered to, but the gift as an expression of their 
spirit of fellowship or ‘fellowship in the Spirit’ 
(kowwvia Tvevparos, 21), or, as he puts it 
in 41’, as evidence of ‘ fruit’ or ‘ interest’ to their 
* divine credit.’ (Cf. 2 Co 12/4: ‘I want yourselves, 
not your money.’) It is only natural, he says, 
that he should think of them with joy, for ‘I bear 
in mind how you all share with me in the grace 
divine ’ (17). 

It is a joy, then, this to which the Apostle refers, 
which was born of a consciousness of their tender, 
loving, helpful fellowship with him in the gospel 
(‘affectionate tenderness, 21), a fellowship of 
dyarn, or Christian love; and he tells the 
Philippians that he prays for the enrichment of 
their @yar7 ‘in knowledge and all manner of 
insight,’ that they may have a ‘sense of what is 
vital (or essential),’ and their life ‘covered with 
that harvest (or fruit) of righteousness which Jesus 
Christ produces to the glory and the praise of God’ 
(z®-44). Such is Christian joy ; it is social or com- 
munal in character, a joy which comes to) those 
who share in a certain fellowship or commonwealth, 
the fellowship or commonwealth of the Spirit. 
This social aspect of Christian joy we must ever 
bear in mind if we are to be true to the Pauline and 
New Testament representation. The very term 
‘saint,’ which is used to describe all members of 
the Church, has for the Apostle it would seem a 
social connotation. When Paul uses it he is not 
thinking primarily, as we in the West tend to do, 
of holy or godly individuals, each living his own 
individual private Christian life. Rather is he, as 
it has been put, ‘ thinking Semitically, in terms of 
the vision of a Divine commonwealth, as we have 
it, e.g. in Dn 7, the commonwealth or community of 
‘thesaints of the Most High, a people whose kingdom 
is a lasting kingdom’ (vv.1?- 22. 25-27). So it has 
been suggested that when Paul speaks of ‘the 
saints in Christ Jesus,’ at Philippi or elsewhere, he 
means primarily those who are ‘incorporated into the 
body of His people’ or ‘ naturalized into the King- 
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dom of God and called citizens therein,’ a citizen- 
ship shared by ‘all that call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in every place their Lord and 
ours.’ And the Church, the ‘ ecclesia of God,’ is in 
Paul’s thought the Divine commonwealth or ‘com- 
munity of those who acknowledge Christ as Lord 
and ‘treat one another with the same spirit as they 
experience in Christ Jesus’ (25). (See Professor 
T. W. Manson’s art. ‘The Foundation of Chris- 
tianity’ in Congregational Quarterly, Jan. 1933, 
p. 22.) 

This social or communal aspect of the Christian 
life is emphasized throughout this Epistle. In 1?? 
the verb oA:teveo$e, though translated by 
Moffatt simply ‘live’ (‘lead a life that is worthy 
of the gospel of Christ ’), probably bears here some- 
thing of its full original sense of living the life of 
citizenship as a member of a community (cf. Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, p. 137). ‘ Let your citizenship 
be worthy of the gospel of Christ ’—with the same 
spirit of sacrificial service and regard for others’ 
need possessing and impelling you as possessed and 
impelled Christ Himself. In 3° we have the cognate 
noun zvoAfreywa used: ‘Our citizenship is in 
heaven’ (R.V.). ‘We are a colony of heaven’ 
(Moffatt). ToAérevya, says C. H. Dodd, ‘is used 
specifically of a colony of settlers who in a strange 
land reproduce the institutions of their pytpdzoAts 
(The Meaning of Paul for To-day, p. 48, footnote). 
There is emphasis on the word ‘ our,’ indicating that 
Paul had some other citizenship in his mind as he 
wrote. The thought in Paul’s mind probably was 
this. Philippi wasa Roman colony. The Christian 
community in it was being persecuted by those who 


were intensely proud of their Roman citizenship, 


and looked upon the new faith as something incom- 
patible with Roman citizenship, involving dis- 
loyalty to Rome and the Emperor. Under persecu- 
tion the Philippian believers were tempted to lose 
heart, and Paul summons them to courage and good 
cheer. Paul, too, was a Roman citizen and he was 
proud of it. His Roman citizenship had stood him 
in good stead at Philippi. But he esteemed more 
highly another citizenship, which was his and theirs 
as believers in Christ Jesus. ‘ Our citizenship is in 
heaven,’ oras Michael interprets the words, ‘ We are 
enrolled as burgesses in heaven,’ whence ‘ we wait 
for a Saviour’ more august and powerful than any 
earthly King or Emperor, ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
And inasmuch as while thus citizens of heaven they 
were still on earth, they might be described as an 
outpost on earth of a heavenly community or com- 
monwealth, in Moffatt’s translation ‘a colony of 
heaven.’ Possibly, as it has been suggested, the 
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words of Jesus to the Seventy were in the Apostle’s 
mind as he wrote, for the thought is the same: 
“Rejoice, because your names are enrolled in 
heaven’ (Lk 10°). In this connexion we have in 
the Episile to Diognetus, chap. 5, the following 
interesting description of Christians in the second 
century : 


‘ They dwell in their own countries, but only 
as sojourners. ~.They bear their share in all 
things as citizens, and they endure all hardships 
as strangers. Every foreign country is a 
fatherland, and every fatherland is foreign. 

. Their existence is on earth, but their 
citizenship is in heaven. They obey the estab- 
lished laws, and they surpass the laws in their 
own lives.’ 


3. This joy in fellowship with one another is a 
joy springing from common fellowship with a risen 
glorified Christ, and so is described as a joy ‘in 
the Lord’ (é xvpiw, 31 4% 1°). ‘In* Christ,’ or 
‘in Christ Jesus,’ or ‘in the Lord,’ or ‘in the Lord 
Jesus’ is Paul’s great phrase to denote the relation 
between the believer and the risen exalted Christ 
by whom he had been ‘apprehended’ or ‘appro- 
priated ’ (312, Moffatt). The phrase occurs thirteen 
times in this Epistle and about two hundred and 
fifty times in Paul’s different letters. ‘ In the Lord,’ 
this is the element or atmosphere in which aione 
Christian joy as all other Christian graces is realized, 
because it is the element or atmosphere in which the 
whole Christian life is lived. Outside of this ‘ in- 
the-Lord’ relationship there is no Christian joy. 
But inside and within it there is possible a joy 
uninterrupted and unbroken. ‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
always ’ (4*). Even suffering and persecution need 
not interrupt or disturb this joy. Nay, more, it 
may deepen and heighten it, as we see even suffering 
‘working out for the good of the gospel’ (11), and 
through it ‘ Christ being proclaimed’ (118). So Paul 
declares that he rejoices in his own suffering even 
if it should mean the outpouring of his very life- 
blood. ‘Even if my life-blood has to be poured 
as a libation on the sacred sacrifice of faith I 
rejoice’ (21). Such was Paul’s experience, and such 
his ‘eager desire’ (droxapadoxia, 17°) to glorify 
Christ whether by life or by death. And he calls 
the Philippians amid their trials and difficulties to 
share in a like joy. ‘ On behalf of Christ you have 
the favour of suffering no less than of believing 
in him’ (19). 

It was a joy this, even in suffering, that was 
based on the conviction that the crucified but now 
risen glorified Christ was Lord of all (xépos, the 
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squivalent of the O.T. Jehovah, and the title 
most commonly applied to Jesus by the early 
Christians), and that therefore the fortunes both 
of the individual believer and of the Christian 
community were in the hands of one who was able 
‘to make everything subject to himself’ (374). 

In this conviction that ‘ Jesus Christ is Lord’ 
(24, or more briefly that ‘ Jesus is Lord,’ xipros 


Ingots; cf. Ro 10%, 1 Co 12%) we have expressed’ 


the characteristic Apostolic confession and the 
sarliest creed of the Christian Church. Of the 
power ‘to make everything subject to himself,’ the 
transformation of ‘the body that belongs to our 
low estate, till it resembles the body of his glory’ 
(371) that body of glory (8a) which Paul had him- 
self seen as a great light in heaven on his way to 
Damascus—is specifically singled out by the Apostle. 
Such a body of 8d&a, the creation and outward 
expression of the Divine zvedya, the Spirit of 
Christ in the believer, and so spoken of by Paul as 
A cpa rvevparixov (1 Co 154) will be the organ of 
the believer’s expression and manifestation in the 
more spiritual conditions of his heavenly citizenship. 

The note of conviction, of confident conviction or 
assurance (the term zreroifss occurs no less than 
six times in this short epistle, 18- 14 25 274 334), 
is internal to this joy. It was a confident convic- 
tion or assurance, which was experimental in 
character, based on experience of the power of 
the risen Christ. ‘In him who strengthens me 
(keeps on strengthening me) I am able for anything’ 
pees. Baar, s2 iTis a9), \-- 

Through this experimental conviction of the 
Lordship of Christ, life for him attained a glad 
unification and centralization, and even death be- 
came a friend. ‘To me life means Christ and death 
means gain’ (1*4), for death so far from breaking the 
union with Christ can only make it more complete 
(178). To know Christ as Lord is to have the key 
which will unlock all the secrets of existence, to be 
‘initiated into the secret for all sorts and conditions 
of life, for plenty and for hunger, for prosperity and 
for privations ’ (4?*). To know Christ accordingly 
in this way is the thing of ‘supreme value’ which 
outweighs all else. ‘I count anything a loss com- 
pared to the supreme value of knowing Christ Jesus 
my Lord’ (3°). And so to know Christ is to be 
brought into conformity to Christ all along the line, 
both in living and in dying. It is ‘to know him 
in the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of 
his sufferings,’ dying with him to sin and rising 
again with him to newness of life, ‘ with my nature 
transformed to die as he died, to see if I too can 
attain the resurrection from the dead’ (3-4). 
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The resurrection in which Paul is here interested is 
no mere past or future event ; it is a living, trans- 
forming power here and now, the ever fuller experi- 
ence of fellowship with the risen Christ of which the 
future is only the consummation or fulfilment. 
And the natural inference from Paul’s words in 
rif. would seem to be that Paul looked forward 
to finding himself in the presence of Christ imme- 
diately after death, so that death is unable to in- 
terrupt the fellowship with Christ and the experience 
of ‘the power of his resurrection’ begun here on 
earth—a view which seems an advance on his earlier 
belief in death as a sleep awaiting the Parousia 
ite Th gg (eh 1:01 554). 

4. Into this joy and ‘ glad fearlessness’ ‘in the 
Lord’ there enters as a further element the joy of 
an eager intense expectation, the expectation of 
the near return of the Lord. ‘ Rejoice in the Lord,’ 
he says (31), ‘for we are a colony of heaven, and 
we wait for the Saviour who comes from heaven, 
the Lord Jesus Christ’ (3?°—dexdexydpefa, a 
favourite word with Paul in this connexion, the 
compound verb emphasizing the intense, eager 
yearning for the Parousia). [There seems to be an 
abrupt change both in subject and in tone in the 
middle of 31, and we are inclined to agree with 
those who take the position that 3! to 3! is an in- 
terpolation from another of Paul’s letters, either to 
Philippi or to some other church, so that 3° should 
follow on after 314 and we should translate, not with 
Moffatt, ‘But we are a colony of heaven,’ etc., but 
‘ For we are a colony of heaven,’ etc.] 

This expectation of the near return of the Lord was 
a dominant influence in Paul’s thinking and working, 
as witnessed to by the fact that it is referred to five 
times in this short Epistle (16 119 216 320-21 45), 
And its moral power is emphasized in three particular 
respects. ‘The Lord is at hand’ (45); therefore 
(a) ‘ Stand firm in the Lord,’ in spite of persecution 
and distress (41; cf. 127). (b) In the presence of 
persecution exercise a spirit of forbearance (4°) and 
leave all consequences for Him to adjust at His 
coming. (c) ‘Never be anxious’ but wait con- 
tinually upon God in prayer, ‘always make your 
requests known to God in prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving’ (4°). ‘The way to be anxious 
about nothing is to be prayerful about everything ’ 
(Rainy, Epistle to Philippians, Expositor’s Bible, 
in loc.). ‘So shall God’s peace that surpasses all 
our dreams, keep guard over (or garrison—Philippi 
as a Roman colony was guarded by a Roman 
garrison) your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus’ 
(4”). ‘God will supply all your needs from his 
wealth in glory in Christ Jesus’ (4!*)}—referring, 
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says Kennedy (E.G.T. in loc.), to the future Messianic 
glory which Paul believed was so near. 

For us to-day it is difficult to adjust this idea of 
the return of the Lord, common to Paul and the 
early Christians, to the conception which is more 
natural to us of gradual progress up to a definite 
goal or consummation. It was an idea which, though 
clothed at first in strange apocalyptic imagery, 
became, in the Apostle’s mind, more and more 
spiritualized. But the fundamental truth and the 
abiding essence of the idea are the assurance of the 
ultimate triumph of Christ and the final denouement 
of the world’s history brought about through Divine 
supernatural power, the power of which the Resur- 
rection was the supreme manifestation and expres- 
sion (‘évépyeta is only used of superhuman power 
in N.T.’—Kennedy on 32, Z.G.T.), together with 
the hope and ethical stimulus that this brings 
(cf. 21. 12), 

5. But the deepest ground of Christian joy has 
still to be mentioned. It is a saying of Chesterton 
that ‘a man cannot ultimately rejoice in anything 
short of a total view of things.’ Nowa man’s total 
view of things depends on his view of God. So 
the ultimate ground of the joy and glad fearlessness 
to which Paul refers as his own possession, and to 
which he summons the Philippians, is the truth 
about God and the universe revealed in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ—that life and death of 
marvellous self-sacrifice and _ self-abnegation—in- 
terpreted in the light of God’s vindicating declaration, 
in His resurrection and exaltation. In the light of 
that declaratory act of God, an act emerging on 
the field of human history, we know that the 
ultimate fact is not suffering but triumphant cor- 
quering Love, and that spite of its undertone of 
sorrow and trial the music of the spheres is trium- 
phant music. 

The paragraph in which the wonder and subduing 
magnitude of the Divine condescension and sacri- 
fice involved in the Incarnation are referred to by 
the Apostle (25-14) has turned out to be a very 
crux interpretum for theologians. But it is intro- 
duced by the Apostle not as a speculation in theo- 
logy but for a practical moral purpose, to support 
and enforce his appeal to the Philippians to lead a 
life worthy of the gospel and to ‘ treat one another 
with the same spirit as you experience in‘ Christ 
Jesus’ (25, taking év Xpwrd TInood in its 
customary Pauline sense of union with the risen 
glorified Christ). The presence of Christ on earth 
here presented as the result or outcome of a 
great act of xkevwors or self-emptying (vv.**), 
-* Though he was divine by nature (€v popd7 Geod),’ 
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in the mode of existence appropriate to the Divine, 
possessing the same kind of existence as God 
possesses, ‘he did not snatch at equality with God 
(odx dpraypov wyyoatro 7d elvat toa Oe), but 
emptied himself (éavrov ékévwoe) by taking the 
form of a _ servant (sopdyv dovAov),’ the 
form or mode of existence appropriate to the estate 
of a servant (‘popf7 always signifies a form 
which truly and fully expresses the being which 
underlies it,’ Kennedy, E.G.T. in loc.). Paul here 
uses a noun (dp7ayuds) which occurs nowhere 
else in the Greek Scriptures, the precise significance 
of which therefore must be determined largely by 
the context. Most scholars agree with Moffatt in 
taking it as meaning a snatching or seizing at some- 
thing not yet possessed, viz. ‘ equality with God,’ 
albeit he was already in Divine form or nature ; 
rather than with Lightfoot as a clinging or holding 
on to something already possessed in his pre- 
incarnate state, viz. ‘equality with God ’—inter- 
preted in the sense of sharing in the Divine mode of 
existence. And certainly this interpretation is 
more in line with the general extra-Biblical usage of 
the term. But whichever interpretation we adopt, 
the practical lesson Paul is emphasizing is the 
greatness of the self-abnegation or self-renunciation 
involved in Christ’s entering into human life, 
together with the subduing appeal involved 
therein. 

This self-renunciation of Christ, however, did 
not cease with the Incarnation, but in His obedience 
to the will of the Father went the length even of 
death and death on a Cross. ‘ Born in human 
guise and appearing in human form he humbly 
stooped in his obedience even to die and to die 
upon the cross ’ (28). And as the result of His volun- 
tary self-renunciation and obedience, the divine Law 
enunciated by our Lord Himself that ‘he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted’ (Mt 23; Lk 

1814b) was gloriously fulfilled and exemplified 
in His case. ‘Therefore God raised him high and 
conferred on him the Name above all names,’ the 
name of ‘Lord,’ with a view to the universal 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty and saving 
Kingship (21041). As we might put it to-day, in 
the Resurrection and Exaltation of Jesus we have 
the assurance in the crucial instance of history that 
the nature of the universe is such, or the power at 
the heart of the universe is such, that the way of the 
Cross, the way of love and self-sacrifice, will be the 
way of triumph. So the suggestion of the passage 
is that the same Divine law as operated in Christ’s 
case will operate in the case of Christians in Philippi 
if they manifest in their lives the same spirit of self- 
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sacrificing, self-abnegating love. The way of the 
Cross in their case, too, will be the way to the throne. 
So with this assurance that suffering, self-sacrificing 
love is the highest thing in life because it is the 
deepest thing in God, and that the final power of 
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the universe is the power of this Love able to 
‘supply all’ our ‘needs from his wealth in glory in 
Christ Jesus’ (4°), the letter ends on a note of 
triumphant praise. Gloria Deo! ‘Glory to God 
our Father for ever and ever ’ (4?°). 


Biterature. 


ORIENTAL ARCHZOLOGY. 


THE very erudite Volume XIII. for 1931-1932 of 
The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. 


_Speiser (Yale University Press), is of more than 


_ and early Christian periods. 


usual interest to students of the Bible and of 
Oriental history and politics in the pre-Christian 
The volume opens 
with an account by T. J. Meek of excavations at 
Nuzi, which disclosed among other things a highly 
interesting and well-executed map, apparently of 
the western part of northern Mesopotamia. One of 
the editors, E. A. Speiser, contributes an important 
and fascinating article on ‘ Ethnic Movements in the 
Near East in the Second Millennium B.c.’ He 
equates the Hurrians with the Horites, and con- 
firms the probability of the Horites having played a 
far more important part than the present text of the 
Bible would lead us to suspect. The Habiru, who 
had a career largely similar to that of the Hurrians, 
though there are also very marked divergences, he 
believes to have been bands of adventurers and 


- soldiers of fortune, who may be safely identified 


with the Egyptian ’Apiru and connected philo- 
logically with the Hebrew "02y, the suggestion being 
made that 12 is capable of yielding the meaning 
“passing from place to place,’ and so derivatively 
“being a nomad.’ This leads the writer to discuss 
Abraham and the patriarchal stories, and it is good 
to hear from a disinterested archeologist that ‘ there 
is to-day no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
general background of the patriarchal narratives,’ 
that archeology has taught us to respect the 
accounts of the Old Testament, and that ‘ the narra- 
tives of Genesis find a well authenticated background 
in extra-biblical sources.’ 

W. F. Albright discusses, with numerous finely 
photographed illustrations, the excavation of Tell 
Beit Mirsim in south-western Judea, with special 
reference to the Bronze Age pottery discovered in 
the campaign of June-August 1932. Much interest 
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will be created by the concluding article from the 
pen of C. C. McCown on ‘ The Goddesses of Gerasa ’ 
(z.e. Jerash). The goddesses attested by the Gera- 
sene inscriptions are Artemis, who holds the place of 
honour, Urania, Hera, Nemesis, Dikaiosyne, Isis, 
and a Neotera. It is suggested that Urania, who 
seems best identified with the Syrian ’Anath, was 
Jeremiah’s ‘ Queen of heaven.’ There is a valuable 
discussion of kvpios and xvpia as divine titles and 
of their usage in other connexions. Among the 
competing cults Greek influence predominated, but 
in this ‘ most lively and interesting series of con- 
flicts, the final victory went to the truly popular 
religion, Christianity.’ 


ASIA—THE CHURCH’S LOST CONTINENT. 


In most of the courses in Church history pro- 
vided in theological colleges little if any heed is 
paid to the progress and fortunes of Christianity 
outside Europe. For that there are reasons. The 
whole course of theological study is so short and 
so crowded with disciplines clamouring and com- 
peting for some place, that only selected stretches 
of history can profitably be handled. Further, the 
story of the Church outside Europe till the dis- 
covery of the New World, is so pitifully sad and 
uninspiring that there is a strong temptation to 
neglect it. The consequence has been that the 
story of the Church’s fortunes in the great continent 
of Asia may almost be said to be unknown except 
to a few. In recent times some attempt has been 
made to fill that gap in common knowledge. Of 
such The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, by the 
Rev. Laurence E. Browne, B.D. (Cambridge 
University Press ; ros. 6d. net), i is clearly in a class 
by itself. We are weighing our words when we 
describe it as the most noteworthy contribution to 
the literature of ecclesiastical history that has been 
made for some time. 

The story here set forth, and told with literary 
virility and grace covers the period of expansion and 
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decline from the sixth to the fourteenth century. 
The expansion was marvellous. The same martyr- 
spirit that won the Roman Empire secured tolera- 
tion for Christianity in Persia; and Christian 
Missions were attended with great success much 
farther East, till the Cross was almost planted on 
the shores of the Pacific. Over a large portion of 
the Continent Christianity was obliterated by Islam. 
In Western Asia the Church just survived. How 
did such a tragic loss befall Christendom? Mr. 
Browne is sure that persecution played a very small 
part. True, there were outbursts of persecution 
from time to time, but he pertinently reminds us 
that the Church won her greatest victories in face 
of persecution. He shows, too, and it will be a 
revelation to many, that on the whole Islam was 
disposed to live on very friendly terms with 
Christians. Muhammadan scholars and rulers were 
fond of meeting Christian scholars for discussion 
on credal matters. Still more noteworthy was the 
degree to which Muhammadans were influenced by 
Christian life ; so much so that sometimes Muham- 
madans, looking wistfully to Jesus, joined with 
Christians in the celebration of His Nativity. 
Christians in Asia were not driven at point of 
sword to embrace Islam. Mr. Browne’s view is 
that the Church in Asia missed a great opportunity ; 
not only so but was led astray by a kind of idolatry. 
“The thing that turned Christians to Islam was 
the common acceptance by Muslim and Christian 
alike of the error that the favour of God is shown 
by worldly success. The vision of the might of the 
Muslim Empire had the same overawing effect as 
the colossal golden image set up on the plain 
of Dura. They fell down and _ worshipped.’ 
Yes, truly, it is a sad albeit an instructive 
story. 


RELIGION IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Professor A. D. Nock of Harvard has given us a 
very learned and scholarly study of the old and the 
new in religion from Alexander the Great to Augus- 
tine of Hippo. He entitles the work Conversion 
(Milford; 15s. net). The title is apt to mislead, 
and we do not regard it as a particularly happy one. 
Some may turn to these pages thinking to find in 
them a psychological study ;. while others, aware 
that they are a contribution to history rather than 
psychology, may yet find in them much that they do 
not want. None the less the reader cannot but be 
- impressed by the range and fulness of Professor 
Nock’s learning and by his skill in attractive popular , 
presentation. 
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The appeal of Christianity to the citizen of the 
Roman Empire has in the main been studied from 
the Christian point of view. Here the attempt is 
made to look at it from the outside. Accordingly, 
the larger part of the work is devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the advance in the Greco-Roman world of 
other forms of religion than Christianity, such as 
Orphism and Mithraism, and of other ways of life 
which also won adherents, such as the Pythagorean, 
the Cynic, and the Epicurean. 

Conversion, which implies turning from some- 
thing to something else, was at once involved in 
adhesion to Christianity. But it was not involved 
in adhesion to the cult of Mithras, Isis, or their 
compeers. The importance of one cult, the help- 
fulness of one deity may be greatly stressed, but 
that is all. One may properly speak of attachment 
to a cult but not of conversion to it. Attachment 
to\a new cult did not necessarily involve any more 
than the devotion of Catholics to the cultus of a new 
saint. But adherence to a new philosophy often 
meant a radical change of life, as when Augustine 
became a Manichean. And against the sporadic 
indications of conversion to religion in antiquity 
may be set a far greater body of evidence for con- 
version to philosophy. 

The remainder of Professor Nock’s book deals 
with the spread of Christianity in the Greeco-Roman 
world, with the teachings of Christianity as viewed 
by a pagan, and with three types of conversion to 
Christianity—those illustrated by Justin, who came 
to Christianity at the end of a disappointed intel- 
lectual quest, by Arnobius, who came in a mood 
of revulsion from paganism, and by Augustine, for 
whom as for modern converts Christianity was 
always in the background. ‘There are also modern 
converts whose main concern, like Augustine’s, was 
to find whether Christianity could be intellectually 
respectable. 

Professor Nock concludes by pointing out that 


he has surveyed only one chapter in the long history. 


of conversion, and that there are many more— the 
extension of Christianity to the natives of Britain 
and Germany and Scandinavia, the rise of Islam, 
the extension of sects in the Middle Ages, the choice 
of individuals during the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation, the phenomena of modern 
revivalism, and the rise and expansion of Buddhism.’ 


ANCIENT ITALY AND MODERN 
RELIGION. 


It was a happy choice which led Professor R. S. 
Conway to choose, as the subject of his Hibbert 


Pre 
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Lectures, the bearing of some of his special studies 
in ancient literature and archeology upon modern 
problems of religion. It is also a matter for general 
satisfaction that the lectures are now available for 
a wider public in a volume, beautifully printed and 
lavishly illustrated, which is published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press under the title Ancient 
Italy and Modern Religion (10s. 6d. net). The 
printed lectures reveal the freshness of statement 
and fertility of suggestion which have charmed 
successive groups of his students at Cardiff and 
Manchester. 

In the hands of some interpreters the themes 
treated in the first three lectures—Pictures of Pre- 


Roman Religion ; Orpheus in Italy ; The Etruscan 


Influence on Norman Beliefs—might have a limited 
appeal, but, in writing on these subjects, Professor 
Conway is able to show how far back lie the roots 
of such things as the Processional element in religion, 


_ Masses for the dead, and some of the less creditable 


ideas associated with the Forensic theory of the 
Atonement. He even suggests that the ancient 
Italian habit of recognizing special functions in 
special divine entities may have contributed at least 
some of the material to the final formulation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

The last three lectures, however,—Breaking 
through the Maze ; Modern Problems in the Eyes of 
an Augustan Poet ; The Road to Christmas,—will 
have a wider appeal, for here Professor Conway 
returns to views in relation to Vergil which he has 
maintained for over thirty years. He reminds us 
how greatly Vergil helped to lift and to transform 
the grosser superstitions of the pagan world, and in 
how many ways he contributed to the political, 
ethical, and spiritual benefit of his own age and 
to the life of succeeding generations. ‘ Who can 
doubt,’ he asks, ‘that Vergil’s insistence on human 
affection was an influence of unmeasured power in 
opening the way for the only religion that has ever 
striven to make that affection its central strain ; 
the only religion that, rightly or wrongly, in a cruel 
world, has ever dared to believe and to proclaim the 
faith that God is Love ?’ 

In the final lecture Professor Conway expounds 
Vergil’s fourth Eclogue, and shows that it has its 
warmth, unity, and meaning in ‘ the human affec- 
tion of which a little child is the centre.’ ‘ Under- 
stood in the only way possible to the mind of the 
early centuries, that Eclogue made him a direct 
prophet, and therefore an interpreter of Christ ; 
and it is not the deepest students of Vergil 
who have thought him unworthy of such a 
ministry.’ 
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A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


The Social Implications of the Oxford Movement 
(Scribners ; 7s. 6d. net) is composed of the Hale 
Lectures for 1933 delivered in the Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary by the Rev. William George 
Peck, Rector of S. John Baptist, Hulme, Manchester. 
It may be that Mr. Peck has exaggerated the social 
significance of the Anglo-Catholic Revival. It may 
also be that he is too dogmatic in his insistence on 
the supernatural quality of the Church of Christ. 
But he has given us a strong and impressive book, 
and, granted its presuppositions, a very convincing 
one too. 

He is never weary of affirming that the Oxford 
Movement must be viewed as the resurgence of a 
new, yet old, conception of the basis and purpose of 
world-order, and that it did not merely remind men 
of spiritual reality ; it reminded them also of the 
supernaturally founded and shaped social institu- 
tion called the Church. And his thesis, which is 
vigorously sustained, is that only upon the prin- 
ciples of that Divine Society can the true elements 
and fruits of modern culture be rescued from waste 
and frustration, and made subservient to the 
spiritual end. 

The spiritual end is not conceived as unrelated to 
secular affairs. The civic and economic pursuits of 
mankind are to be made instrumental in the effort 
to seek first the Kingdom of God. Thus Christianity 
enshrines a truly humanistic principle: the King- 
dom of God finds its sphere within human person- 
ality and society. And Catholic humanism must 
oppose itself uncompromisingly to the aims and 
progress of that secular humanism, that liberalism, 
which has so long dominated modern thought and 
activity, and of whose material collapse the 
evidences are only too patent to-day. ‘The 
world now knows that catastrophe is by no 
means excluded from the possibilities of the future. 
But though all men despair, we shall not despair. 
By the Word made Flesh, by the sign of 
the Holy Cross, by that most excellent mystery, 
the Church, we are pledged to a faith that 
cannot be shaken, to hope against hope that 
love may conquer a loveless world.’ ‘The 
Catholic Revival meant that within the visible, 
historic Body of Christ, with its dogmas and 
sacraments, was to be found the true source of 
social redemption.’ 

Mr. Peck goes on to say that the Church must. 
possess not only a social conscience, but a sociological 
intelligence, so that its criticism of the passing order, 
or of any proposed substitute, may be fundamental 
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and realistic, and also that its own alternative may 
be valid. Thus the Church is bound by its own first 
principles to rebuke any social or economic system 
which deprives large numbers of men of the material 
means of a sacramental self-expression. In Mr. 
Peck’s opinion neither Communism nor Fascism has 
yet faced the dominant reality of our situation, 
which is that the work-State is obsolete. It 
is only a Catholic sociology which can interpret 
aright the potentiality now in the world. But 
‘the question that still- remains dark and 
doubtful before our eyes is whether the resurgence 
of the idea of the Divine Sacramental Society 
can win the allegiance of the western world 
with sufficient rapidity to avert the threatening 
disaster.’ 


AN OUTLINE FOR CHILDREN. 


A difficult, ambitious, but really important task 
has been attempted in An Outline of Religion for 
Children, by Mr. E. R. Appleton (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net). It is a very big book 
(nearly eight hundred pages) and heavy in the hand, 
but for older children with a strong literary appetite 
there is in it an infinite fascination. All the great 
stories of the world are told here, and told well. 
All the great personalities of history are sketched 
here, and sketched with amazing felicity. All the 
religions are here, their legends and their truth and 
their founders. The beginning of the book is 
rather difficult, but once the author gets into his 
stride, we are led on from period to period, from the 
early faiths to the Old Testament, then (in an ex- 
cellent section) through the New Testament, from 
that to the Reformation, the struggles, political and 
social as well as religious, of the Middle Ages, from 
the Renaissance to the Great War, with a closing 
section on the main message and worth of true 
religion. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the vivid 
power of this wonderful sketch. It has the many- 
sided attraction of history, biography, anecdote, 
and all of the best. When the writer finds himself 
on thin ice, he gets over it without mishap, very 
skilfully yet with perfect sincerity. He could not be 
expected to be always right. In his pages on Mr. 
Moody, for example, he says of the famous revival 
hymns that you will not hear many of them 
sung to-day. As a matter of fact they are 
sung every Sunday in thousands of churches 

_and chapels. On the other hand there are 
many acute judgments scattered over these 
chapters. What could be better than this, for 
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example, on the main defect of our modern © 
education: ‘It teaches you how to count your 
change at the box-office, but not how to appreciate 
the quality of the performance.’ 

It may seem ungracious to point out defects — 
in this really fine achievement. But one or two 
small criticisms suggest themselves. Why no 
index? There must be hundreds of names men- — 
tioned, and you may want to recall what is said 
about Buddha or Knox or St. Paul. This is a 
serious defect. It may be suggested, also, that the 
style of writing is somewhat advanced for children. 
‘ The poise of his individuality ’ is not a phrase they 
would easily understand. And, finally, the illus- 
trations, which are plentiful, really beautiful and 
frequently strikingly original, seem rather above a 
child’s appreciation. But these are points on which 
there may be two opinions. About the value and 
the\absorbing interest of this remarkable book there 
can be only one opinion. 


RADHAKRISHNAN. 


East and West in Religion, by S. Radhakrishnan 
(Allen & Unwin ; 4s. 6d. net), is something of a dis- 
appointment. Radhakrishnan is so notable a figure, 
with a mind so stimulating and arresting that to come 
upon him, not at his best, is a sore disillusionment. 
And he has fallen far below his usual standard here. 
There are, indeed, many things in these three 
lectures and sermons to excite the now familiar, 
wondering admiration. But the calm, dispassionate 
scholar, with his charming width of sympathy, 
gives place rather too often to a somewhat bitter 
controversialist and partisan. The cultured voice 
grows, at times, shrill—becomes, indeed, a scream 
upon occasion, as when he touches upon pacifism, 
and the like. The East is glorified, the West is 
caricatured, with a sad lack of art. Facts, staring 
everybody in the face, such as the monstrous 
failure of Hinduism to feel any shame over appalling 
social sins until the light of Christianity, falling 
upon them, made them unbearable, are quietly 
ignored. And so on and so on. The pace is more 
rapid, but the talk more platitudinous and less 
convincing. Mr. Joad has written a book hailing 
this author as a possible liaison officer between the 
East and West. It seemed a likely enough rdle. 
But, after all, it will not be. For in spite of 
his enormous erudition, and the ease with 
which he moves among us, Radhakrishnan does 
not understand the West, nor its religion, peers 
at it from the outside and talks of it like a 
foreigner. 
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THE LECTIONARIES OF THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Lectionaries, which have long been sadly 
neglected by Textual critics, except Scrivener, 
Gregory, and a few others, are receiving increased 
attention. A series of ‘ Studies in the Lectionary 


| Text of the Greek New Testament’ is to be pub- 
| lished by American scholars, and the first volume 
_ —Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of 


the Gospels (University of Chicago Press; 9s. 6d. 


net}—has now appeared, edited by Professors 
| Ernest C. Colwell and Donald W. Riddle, of the 
University of Chicago. 
| the contents, the technical terms, and the methods 
_ that should be adopted, and insists on the import- 
ance of studying the Lectionaries lection by lection. 
| Professor Riddle exposes the baseless assumption 
| that the Lectionaries may be neglected because 
| their text is so largely that of the Textus Receptus, 


Professor Colwell explains 


and shows by means of a valuable collation of 
MSS, that surprising attestation is often given of 


| *Neutral’ and other early readings. Important 
| studies on special points are also published by 
| Professors Paul Schubert and J. M. Rife, while, 
in Part II., a full collation is supplied of four 
| Gospel Lectionary MSS. Professor Colwell points 


out that the MSS cited and collated in the volume 


are used to illustrate the method which has been 
_ adopted, and that they have not been published 
, before. 


The greatest gratitude is due to these scholars 


who are working so nobly in a neglected field, and 
it may be regarded as certain that ultimately 
_ valuable harvests will be reaped. This hope is 
| justified by the progress already made, and by the 
_ fact, which becomes increasingly manifest, that 
the Lectionaries were produced by scribes who 


worked carefully and in a conservative spirit. 


_ ‘ Figuratively speaking,’ Professor Colwell remarks, 

“the lectionary is a preservative into which from 
| time to time portions of the living text were dropped. 
| Once submerged in the lectionary, each portion 


was solidified or fixed’ (p. 17). To this we may 
add an interesting quotation from Professor Riddle, 


| who says: ‘ Our studies lead us to believe that the 


lectionary text is to New Testament textual 


| criticism what the Septuagint often is in emending 


the Old Testament text. Just as the Septuagint 


| antedates the Hebrew MSS by centuries, so the 
| lectionaries in certain areas go back to MSS of the 
| Middle Ages to periods not less ancient than the 
| uncials KAI, and in type of text preserved go back 
| to the very fountain head of the neutral text’ 
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(p. 41). This volume will no doubt speedily be in 
the hands of specialists, but, we would add, any 
one with a reasonable knowledge of Textual 
Criticism will be able to follow its carefully reasoned 
argument. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NOVELTY. 


Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., has written 
an interesting and valuable book, The Emergence of 
Novelty (Williams & Norgate ; 7s. 6d. net), which 
he describes as ‘ an episodic talk from an old arm- 
chair.’ The book, of course, is very much more 
than that, but the phrase well indicates the personal 
point of view from which it is written. In it he 
seeks to revise his theory of cosmic advance, to 
give especial attention to the relevant features of 
mental development, and to show throughout the 
part played by the emergence of new factors in 
the story of Evolution. He is insistent that, while 
secondary novelty can be observed in processes 
repeated under laboratory conditions, primary or 
original novelty, which could never have been 
predicted before its actual occurrence in the course 
of evolutionary advance, has also to be taken into 
account. ‘The deeper we pry into the hitherto 
hidden arcana of nature,’ he says, ‘ the less of the 
merely mechanical do we find’ (p. 56). 

The inquiry naturally covers a wide field; it 
includes such topics as Matter, Life, Mind, the 
processes of learning and association, the Space- 
Time problem, the genesis of Thought, and even 
such wider issues as the Emergence of Value and 
the ‘genealogy’ of new elements in religious 
thought. It is a real merit of Professor Morgan’s 
method that he distinguishes so clearly between 
the metaphysical, the scientific, and the psycho- 
logical approaches to the subject of Emergent 
Evolution, and that, while he himself deals with 
the scientific and psychical aspects, he points out 
that ‘ to distinguish lines of inquiry and prosecute 
them severally does not imply that the subject- 
matter of each inquiry is separable from that of 
the others’ (p. 109). Many readers will note with 
interest his opinion on the question whether it is 
possible to interpret physical and psychological 
processes in terms of evolutionary development 
and at the same time to retain in some form a 
belief in cosmic Purpose. Professor Morgan sees 
no inconsistency in accepting both these positions 
provided that each is regarded as complementary 
to the other. 

The book, in spite of good illustrations and a 
clear style, is not easy to read, but it repays reading 
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at least twice. There are many interesting refer- 
ences in the book to the views of A. N. Whitehead 
and §. Alexander, and especially to Alexander’s 
‘Space, Time, and Deity’; but in such references 
_ Professor Morgan’s purpose is rather to elucidate 
his own point of view than to submit the views of 
others to polemical criticism. Altogether, this is 
a notable work, which no one ought to miss who is 
interested in modern developments in the theory 
of Evolution, and who is anxious to understand 
what is being said by specialists and at the same 
time to shape views of his own. Such readers will 
thank Professor Morgan for his ‘ arm-chair,’ and 
will take leave of him with a better understanding 
of much that is extremely puzzling but always 
fascinating and important. 


NEWMAN. 


An interesting biography of Newman comes from 
an American Roman Catholic writer, Mr. J. Elliot 
Ross, John Henry Newman: Anglican Minister, 
Catholic Priest, Roman Cardinal (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s. 6d. net). It comes with the full approval of 
the Roman authorities, having the usual ‘ Nihil 
Obstat’ and ‘Imprimatur’ at the beginning. 
This is a trifle surprising, because the book is very 
frank, and allows us to see, not only the defects of 
its subject, but the weaknesses of the system he 
embraced. This is the real merit of the ‘ Life,’ 
for it is not otherwise remarkable. The author is, 
however, a convinced Roman Catholic. He per- 
sistently misrepresents the Reformation, which he 
calls ‘the Protestant Revolt,’ as a transference of 
authority from the Church to a book, and he regards 
liberalism .as the mistake of subjecting to human 
judgment doctrines which rest for their reception 
simply on external authority, that of ‘the divine 
word.’ 

This latest essay makes very clear that Newman’s 
significance and influence are to be found in some- 
thing almost outside himself. As a historian he 
ranks far from a high place. He was hardly in any 
sense a Biblical scholar. He was credulous in a 
childish fashion. And he was, to an almost incred- 
ible degree, indifferent to the social problem of his 
time. It was a time of grave social issues yet he was 
uninterested in them. He lived in the midst of a 
poor district in Birmingham, but he did nothing to 
improve the conditions of the people, moving about 
among them like a ghost, as though totally un- 
conscious of such a thing as social injustice. As a 
preacher he influenced many people, but his sermons, 
while couched in beautiful English, are dull and 
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unimpressive. Principal Shairp says of them that 
‘if he had preached one of his St. Mary’s sermons 
before a Scotch town congregation, they would have 
thought the preacher a “ silly body.” ’ And finally, 
his religious influence does not seem to have been 
deep. The late Principal Denney once said in 
private conversation, ‘ Newman didn’t know God.’ 
That seems at first sight a harsh judgment. But in 
all probability Dr. Denney was thinking of incidents 
like some of those reported in Wilfrid Ward’s great 
biography. When Newman visited Rome after his 
conversion he went into a little church where there 
was the permanent presence of the Host, and in a 
letter home he wrote that it was wonderful to think 
of God thus looking out on the busy street and its 
life, not apparently realizing that God was im the 
life of the busy street as really as He was in the 
Church. 

hat, then, was the real significance of Newman ? 
It lies in the fact that he embodied in himself the 
resurgence of a ‘ Catholic’ movement, and by his 
adhesion to Rome put himself at the head of it. 
In addition to this, two things are clear about him: 
he was a magnificent controversialist and he 
possessed a personal magnetism that drew to him the 
devotion of very many. He had, in a hard-worked 
phrase, a genius for friendship, and he spent much 
time in keeping his friendships in repair. As the 
expression of a great and far-reaching religious 
movement his works will live, and will be consulted 
even when (as.is probable) they are not widely 
read. 


The books on psychology that are of real value 
are those which combine theory with practice, and 
give practice the greater weight. We may fairly 
say this of Commonsense Psychology and the Home, 
by Mr. Frederick H. Dodd, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Allen & Unwin; 5s. net). Dr. Dodd has had a 
large experience in charge of medical and psycho- 
logical departments for the care of children, and he is 
refreshingly free from fads. He has applied his 
medical knowledge and his practical experience of 
children as human beings to the complex questions 
of home building and home training ; and on such 
questions as the growth of the child, the place of 
authority, the child’s point of view, sex knowledge, 
the family circle, he has a great deal of wisdom to 
impart to parents and teachers. He is not carried 
away by the modern craze for allowing the child to 
do what it likes, and he says, with humour and 
originality, that the training of children ought to be 
designed not to make the child happy but to secure 
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that the adult will be happy! It would be too 
much to expect a psychologist to be entirely free 
from the tiresome habit of treating the abnormal as 
if it were quite usual. And we have some traces of 
that even here. But not many. This is a wise and 
helpful book. 


The Church of Scotland Year Book for 1934 (Com- 
mittee on Publications ; 2s. 6d. net) has reached 
the forty-ninth year of its issue. It is now a bulky 
volume of over four hundred pages of small type. 
It has a speaking likeness of the Moderator, the 
Right Rev. Lauchlan MacLean Watt, D.D., LL.D., 
who in a brief foreword describes it as ‘ the roll-call 
of an army following one divine purpose and hope— 
of a host pledged to labour and to prayer for the 
advancement of the Kingdom at home and in the 
world abroad.’ It has been compiled and edited by 
the Rev. L. C. Phillips of Buckie, assisted by the 
Rey. T. Caldwell of Aberlady, with such care and 
accuracy that the Moderator says he has not come 
across an omission. The total amount of Christian 
liberality recorded by parishes and churches in 1932 
was {1,743,359 as compared with {1,792,587 in 
1931. The proportional division of {1 of contribu- 
tions to the funds of the Church shows that Mainten- 
ance of the Ministry gets 5s. 64d., and Foreign 
Missions 5s. 8d.,in addition to 3s. 2d. from the 
Women’s Foreign Mission Fund. The proportion 
spent on Temperance propaganda is three halfpennies 
per pound. There is nothing relating to the Church 
of Scotland, its work at home and abroad, that will 
not be found in this Year Book. 


The latest publication of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research consists of two excellent papers, 
the one on Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the 
Second Millennium B.C., by Mr. E. A. Speiser, the 
well-known Professor of Semitics in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the other on The Bronze Age 
Pottery of the Fourth Campaign at Tell Bett Mirsim, 
by Professor W. F. Albright. The two papers form 
the Annual for 1933 of the American Schools, but 
they have also been issued as an Offprint Series, 
No. 1 and No. 2 respectively (J. H. Furst Co., Balti- 
more ; 60 cents each). The former is a convincing 
and brilliant contribution to the problem of the 
Hurrian race, the new ethnic group which is now 
known to have occupied extensive sections of the 
Near East during the second millennium. - Professor 
Speiser gives reasons for regarding the designation 
Subarean, often applied to this race, as not only 
inferior to Hurrian, but demonstrably incorrect, 
and shows that their penetration into Palestine is 
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established through the independent evidence of 
proper names, and is reflected in the Egyptian Huru 
and in the Biblical sources dealing with the Horites. 
The relation of the Hurrians to the Habiru (who are 
equated with the Hebrews in the wide sense) and 
the Hyksos is discussed and clarified. The paper, 
extending to forty-two large pages, is replete with 
the latest information regarding the various races 
which inhabited Mesopotamia and neighbouring 
regions four thousand years ago, and is of the 
utmost value to all archeologists and historians of 
the Near East. The other paper, which contains a 
study of the pottery belonging to the Bronze Age 
at Tell Beit Mirzim (supposed to be Debir), has an 
Appendix of twenty-seven Plates, giving hundreds 
of drawings, tracings, and photographs of the pieces. 
In this brochure, Professor Albright has furnished 
archeologists with a mass of detailed information 
in his usual clear-sighted, scholarly manner. His 
views and the tabulated results will be welcome, not 
only to all excavating in Palestine who are called 
upon to date their ceramic finds, but to the numerous 
interested scholars at home. 


The Rev. A. C. Bouquet, D.D., is an audacious 
soul. Yet his audacity is justified. As the fifth 
volume of his series of ‘Modern Handbooks on 
Religion ’ he takes in his stride the colossal subject 
of Man and Deity (Heffer ; 7s. 6d. net), and after 
sixty pages of interesting introduction, live and 
up to date, and facing the problems of the time, 
starts out on his tremendous pilgrimage of con- 
ducting us in a single volume through all the great 
religions of the world. Primitive Religion, Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, Zoroaster, India, Buddhism, the 
Religions of China, Crete, Greece, Rome, Middle 
and Northern Europe, Teutons and Celts, Islam 
and Muhammad, all are firmly sketched with skill, 
with long and apposite quotations from their 
sacred books, and all in some four hundred and 
fifty pages. Obviously this is a mere introduction 
to each of the great faiths, but it is a real intro- 
duction. If many things are missed which would 
of necessity find a place in a full rounded state- 
ment, in a picture drawn life-size, what rather 
strikes one is how much is here—not crowded nor 
confused, but lucid, interesting, the main essentials 
cleverly selected. This is rather a surprising 
achievement. There is no better introduction to 
Comparative Religion. It is not easy to recall 
one that is so good. 


Few men have a wider knowledge of the churches 
of Christendom than Professor Adolf Keller. Few 
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have so profound a sense of the desperate crisis 
into which all the churches have come, or have 
laboured so devotedly to bring the scattered frag- 
ments back to their essential unity in Christ. From 
this point of view Professor Keller welcomes the 
widening influence of Barthianism because it cuts 
across national and denominational frontiers and 
is beginning to make a mighty stir in many a valley 
of dry bones. Karl Barth and Christian Unity 
(Lutterworth Press; ros. 6d. net) is written to 
describe and criticise in a sympathetic spirit this 
movement. It contains a most valuable survey of 
the spiritual life of the various churches, Prot- 
estant, Eastern, and Roman, and this alone would 
make the book worthy of careful study. It goes 
right down to the roots and is fitted to cause 
searchings of heart in all the churches. It leaves 
us with a sense of utter human helplessness, out of 
the depths of which divine hope raust spring. It 
is a book, as Professor Emil Brunner says, which 
“keeps a level which has seldom been reached, 
and can do important service of mediation.’ 


That traveller in many lands, Mr. H. V. Morton, 
has been encouraged by the success of his ‘In 
Search of Scotland, published four years ago, to 
write a companion volume entitled In Scotland 
Again (Methuen; 7s. 6d. net). On this occasion 
Mr. Morton entered Scotland by motor-car by way 
of Carlisle and Ecclefechan, made his way to 
Dumfries, where he found the Globe Tavern ‘ full 
every night of ordinary workmen, road-menders, 
and labourers,’ thence into Galloway, ‘ perhaps the 
least-known district in Scotland.’ It was here he 
met one of the natives, who said to him, ‘Oh, ye 
like London. Och well, there’s no accounting for 
tastes!’ From the Mull of Galloway Mr. Morton 
takes his reader through the Burns country to 
Glasgow and by way of Loch Lomond to Oban, 
Staffa, and Iona, to the landing-place of bonnie 
Prince Charlie, and to the monument in his honour 
at Glenfinnan. ‘ As I sat on the mossy wall that 
runs round the monument in Glenfinnan, I thought 
that it was as sad as Charlie’s grave in the crypt 
of St. Peter’s in Rome.’ Who will ever seek to 
repair that ugly decaying tower? Mr. Morton 
made his way to Inverness, far too soon for the 
discovery of the alleged monster in Loch Ness. 
He hastened north to John o’ Groats, saw the 
north coast of Scotland as far as Cape Wrath, and, 
returning to Inverness, decided on a walking tour 
among the Grampian Hills, of which he gives his 
readers a most vivid description. 

Finally, he leaves Scotland by way of its Capital, 
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with a conviction deepened by a second visit to 
the War Memorial on the Castle Rock, that it 
‘is the most beautiful memorial in the world.’ | 
‘ The more I know of Scotland,’ Mr. Morton writes, 
‘the more certain I am that of all the countries 
in the world its people are the most kindly, the 
most polite, and the most considerate.’ This is 
not a guide book of the ordinary type. It has 
nothing to tell any one of time-tables or routes, 
but it is the more entertaining on that account. 


The defect in modern so-called religious educa- 
tion is that often it is not religious. The Bible is 
treated merely as history, and its events as “ Bible 
stories.’ The eternal truth in them is ignored. 
But the value of the Bible for education is that it 
contains a revelation in history of spiritual reality 
that is timeless. And it is the special value of 
The Bible and the Quest of Life, by Professor Bruce 
Curry of Union Seminary, New York (Milford ; 
7s. 6d. net), that it expounds the Bible solely for its 
religious significance, and therefore for its urgent 
applications to our own problems. Professor Curry 
takes it period by period, selecting the passages 
that reveal the questions which engage the minds 
of men from age to age. He has something to say 
about the background of each selection, then a 
brief comment on its original meaning, then a 
series of ‘ view-points’ that point to a deeper and 
permanent meaning, and finally a number of 
questions for discussion. Here is material for 
study groups, Bible classes, and sermons, and it 
is good material. 


Mr. S. D. Gordon has issued a new volume of 
‘Quiet Talks, namely, Quiet Talks on the New Order 
of Things (Oliphants ; 5s. net). His style of writing 
is sufficiently known, as his little books have 
enjoyed an amazingly wide circulation. This 
latest addition, however, while it will be warmly 
welcomed by some readers, may be less acceptable 
to others. Those who pin their faith to the literal 
fulfilment of all Old Testament prophecy, and who 
interpret the visions of Daniel as history written 
beforehand, will find much here to confirm the 
opinion that the end of the world is at hand. But 
along with much of what must be regarded as very 
dubious exegesis there is mingled a great amount 
of fine spiritual teaching which will be of value 
to many. 


In connexion with the centenary of Spurgeon’s 
birth, his old friend and pupil Dr. J. C. Carlile, C.H., 
has written what he calls ‘an interpretative 
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biography ’"—C. H. Spurgeon (R.T:S. ; 7s. 6d. net). 
It is written with reverent care and warm affection. 


_ The writer says, ‘Since Mr. Spurgeon’s death a 


generation has grown up to whom he is little more 
than aname. Perhaps the time has come to inter- 
pret the man and his message in the light of the 
years. Like Dr. Johnson, Spurgeon is one of those 
who gain by being impartially drawn, though unless 
he has vision and sincerity the work of an impartial 
biographer will be just as insipid as that of the 
neutral historian.’ It cannot be said that he has 
been quite successful. He takes too much for 
granted. Forgetful of the new generation to whom 
Spurgeon is only a name he assumes on the part of 
the reader a knowledge of the facts of the great 
preacher’s career which comparatively few now 
possess. At the same time it is a book which will be 
a joy and a delight to the elect circle, which must 
still be wide, of Spurgeon’s disciples and admirers. 
Chapters are given to discussions of Spurgeon in 
his preaching, writing, mysticism, social service, 
theology, and finally in his value for to-day. These 
themes are all amply illustrated by incidents from 
his life and work. This book should do much 
to encourage preachers to trust in the power of the 
gospel, and to strike once more the note of certainty 
in their preaching. 


In Side Notes on the Bible (Search Publishing Co. ; 
3s. 6d. net), by Lady Petrie, we have fifteen short 
chapters which help to visualize the background of 
conditions and events in the ancient East. Having 
been closely associated in the work of her distin- 
guished husband, she has been able to take a number 


_ of fresh facts from his discoveries, and uses them in 


this little volume to illustrate certain texts and 
passages of Scripture, from both Old and New 
Testaments. In addition she gives fifteen remark- 
able illustrations of a photograph nature, along with 
an excellent photograph of Sir Flinders himself 
taken recently. There is also an Appendix con- 
taining a chronological table, giving the relations 
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between Egypt and Palestine from 3500 to 1000 B.c. 
The book is a valuable one for Bible students owing 
to its trustworthy statements of discoveries, and to 
the light which these throw on the Biblical narrative. 
Here is some excellent archeological material, 
thoroughly up to date, for sermons and addresses. 


The Dramatic Personality of Jesus (Williams & 
Norgate ; 5s. net), by Mr. Knight Dunlap and Mr. 
R. Sutherland Gill, is an attempt to depict the 
‘ impression ’ made by the personality of Jesus upon 
the minds of modern students of the Gospels. The 
writers disclaim the intention of reconstructing the 
historical facts, but allow that the historical prob- 
lems cannot be ignored since much of the material 
must be rejected in constructing a sound dramatic 
personality. The authors are true to their canon. 
They dismiss the Virgin Birth, and insinuate that 
Jesus was the son of a priest, or perhaps a former 
high priest, and find in this the key to His subse- 
quent antagonism to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
‘ Mark,’ they think, ‘ presents a picture of a mounte- 
bank, pathologic, ignorant, tricky, but complacent, 
with an extraordinary high degree of self-opinion- 
ation and egotism’ (p. 52). This, however, is but 
one of éwo personalities represented in Mark, and it 
is the second which wins their favour—a purely 
humanistic figure, who believes Himself commis- 
sioned by ‘ the Father,’ shuns publicity, and knows 
how to die gloriously in defeat. This radical atti- 
tude does not deliver the authors from a credulity 
which bases statements on slight evidence or none 
at all. They think that Jesus ‘ undoubtedly’ 
‘spoke Greek and Latin and other tongues,’ was 
‘a pronounced anti-ecclesiastic,’ was probably in- 
fluenced by Philo through John, may owe much of 
His ethical teaching to Buddhism, and must have 
held shockingly radical views about marriage. It 
is possible that the book may appeal to readers who 
are morbidly interested in the authors’ minds ; as 
a serious study of the personality of Jesus it is 
negligible. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


‘The Spirit’ and Spirit in he Mew Testament. 


By THE REVEREND F. J. Bapcocx, D.D., St. AucusTINE’s COLLEGE, CANTERBURY. 


Ir has often been asserted that where in the New 
Testament ‘The Spirit’ has the article it means 
God the Holy Ghost, and where it is without the 
article it means some such gift as grace or inspira- 
tion. The subject of the present paper is to show 
that this difference is purely stylistic, and that, if 
there is any theological distinction to be drawn 
between the two it runs, not along, but across 
these lines. 

At first sight it would appear that the question 
is concerned solely with an unimportant point, 
merely the use of the article in Greek ; as a fact, 
however, it is clearly connected with a profound 
difference between the two rival conceptions of the 
being of God, each claiming to be orthodox, and 
inclined to give to its opponent the opprobrious 
name of Di-theists or Tri-theists ; but the so-called 
tritheistic school would be better spoken of as 
‘ popular,’ and the di-theists as Augustinian. 

Largely influenced by the customary meaning of 
the term ‘ person,’ which is not identical with the 
Latin ‘ persona,’ of which it is a transliteration, as 
this, in its turn, misrepresents the Greek ‘ hypos- 
tasis,’ the Christian who is untrained in theology 
is apt to imagine that he is under some sort of 
obligation to conceive of God as—if the term may 
be pardoned—a sort of unanimous committee of 
three individuals who always collaborate. A 
further development is to assign to each a distinct 
sphere of operation in which He is at least the 
predominant partner, the Father in creation, the 
Son in redemption, and the Holy Ghost in sanctifica- 
tion. 

It is clear that if we think in accordance with 
this popular view we shall tend to equate ‘ The 
Spirit’ with God the Holy Ghost, and ‘spirit’ 
with some such term as ‘ grace.’ In favour of this 
conception the authority of Dr. Westcott has been 
claimed : ‘ The Holy Ghost (the Spirit) was not yet 
[given]. The addition of the word given expresses 
the true form of the original, in which Spirit is 
without the article... . When the term occurs 
in this form, it marks an operation, or manifesta- 
tion, or gift of the Spirit and not the personal 
Spirit ’ (Jn 739-). 

The view of the Augustinian school can best be 
seen in the extracts from St. Augustine’s works 
quoted by Bishop Masterman in his Lectures on the 
Christian Idea of God, pp. 18, 19: ‘This com- 


munion, or unity, or holiness, which links each to 
the other, is properly called love, for it is written 
“God is love.” And herein may be seen how the 
Persons of the Deity are three and not more than 
three: One who loves Him who is from Himself, 
and One who loves Him from whom He is; and 
Love itself.’ 

‘Love is of some one who loves, and with love 
something is loved. So here are three things— 
he who loves, that which is loved, and love itself. 
What else, then, is love but as it were a life that 
links together some two entities—him that loves 
and that which is loved.’ 

‘There are obviously two ways of approaching 
our problem—from the side of Greek idiomatic 
usage, and from the side of theology—and it is 
equally clear that the former is the less invidious. 

The Greek definite article is used in every sense 
in which it is used in English, but also somewhat 
more widely. It is used (a) to denote a definite 
well-known thing: ‘ Steadfast in the faith’ (1 Co 
1613), meaning the Christian faith. So ‘The 
Spirit ? might possibly mean ‘the Christian spirit,’ 
the spiritual endowment of individual Christians 
and of the whole of the Christian Church. 

(b) It is used generically, as a regular rule, where 
we might use the indefinite form: ‘ The good man 
out of his treasure’ (Mt 12%°), where we translate 
‘a good man.’ (c) Resumptively—that is, when a 
noun has first been employed without the article 
it takes the article if it is used a second time: ‘ By 
grace have ye been saved, ‘ By the grace have ye 
been saved ’ (Eph 2°: §), so probably, ‘ Full of grace 
and truth,’ ‘ The grace and the truth’ (Jn 1'* 7”). 

An interesting example of this resumptive use is 
found in 2 Co 336-17, In v.16 St. Paul refers to the 
LXX of Ex 34%4: ‘When Moses went in before 
the Lord to speak with him the veil was taken 
away,’ translating the Greek word as passive. 
St. Paul’s words are: ‘ Whenever Moses is read 
a veil lieth upon their heart. But whenever it shall 
turn to (the) Lord the veil is taken away.’ And he 
continues : ‘ Now the Lord is the Spirit,’ z.e. ‘ Lord,’ 
in the quotation just alluded to, is the spiritual 
endowment given to Christians, ‘and where the 
spirit of (the) Lord (is), or to adopt Chase’s very 
probable emendation, ‘ where the (Christian) spirit 
rules, or is lord, there is liberty.’ 

(d) Also with the verb ‘to be’ the article dis- 


| 


| 


; 


| tinguishes the subject from the predicate except 
when the terms are regarded as co-extensive: 


* The sin is the lawlessness ’ (x Jn 3+). 

(é) And if a noun has another in the genitive 
case dependent on it, either both have the article 
or neither: ‘ The x of the y’ or ‘x of y.” ‘The 
judgement and the love of the God’ (Lk 6%); 
“keep yourselves in love of God’ (Jude 21). 

So in the phrase ‘spirit of’ and ‘the spirit of 


f 


the’; ‘To continue in the grace of the God’ 


| (Ac 13) ; ‘I think that I also have spirit of God’ 


ry ee a 


_ things of The Spirit.’ 


(ssi = 


(z Co 7); ‘ The spirit of the man . . . The Spirit 
of the God’ (x Co 2"); ‘The Spirit of the God 
dwelleth in you’ (1 Co 3'*); ‘A spirit of wisdom 
‘and revelation’ (Eph 12”); ‘ The spirit of the grace’ 
(Heb 10”); ‘ The spirit of the truth’ (Jn 141”); 
‘ The spirit of the truth, and the spirit of the error’ 
(x Jn 4°). 

In these passages we may well ask whether 
‘spirit of God’ means anything theologically 
different from ‘The Spirit of the God.’ Does 
St. Paul mean ‘I have a gift of discernment from 
God, while you (Corinthians) have the Holy 
Ghost’? or is there a great difference between 
having the Spirit of the God dwelling in you, and 
continuing in the grace of the God ? 

So when spirit or The Spirit is the dependent 
genitive: ‘Those who were made partakers of 
holy spirit’? (He 6*); ‘If any participation in 
spirit’ (Ph 21); ‘The participation in the Holy 
Spirit’ (2 Co 1316); ‘That ye may abound in 
power of holy spirit’ (Ro 151%); ‘In power of 
signs and wonders, in power of holy spirit ’ (Ro 151). 
Or consider together these passages: Ro 8°, 

_* They that are of the flesh do mind the things of 
the flesh, but they that are of The Spirit the 

Ro 8§, ‘ for the mind of the 
flesh is death, but the mind of The Spirit is life and 
peace’; 87, ‘ because the mind of the flesh is enmity 
against God’; 8*, ‘and they that are in flesh 

cannot please God’; 8%, ‘ but ye are not in flesh 
but in spirit, seeing that spirit of God dwelleth in 
you. But if any man have not spirit of Christ he 
is none of his’; 8, ‘ And if Christ is in you the 
body is dead . . . but The Spirit is life.’ 

It is clear that we need not spell spirit with a 

_ capital letter to mean God the Holy Ghost whenever 
it has the article. We might paraphrase the 
passage: ‘A fleshly man minds fleshly things, but 
a spiritual man spiritual things ; for fleshly minded- 

ness is enmity against God, and the fleshly cannot 
please Him ; and ye are not fleshly but spiritual if 

_ you are spiritually minded ; and if a man has not 
the Christian mind he is not Christian; but if he 
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has his fleshiness is dead... but the spiritual 
mind is alive.’ 

And now Ro 8%: ‘In like manner The Spirit 
helpeth our infirmity, for we know not how to 
pray as we ought; but The Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with unutterable groanings’ ; 
v.27: ‘And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of The Spirit, because he maketh 
intercession for the saints according to God.’ 

Here He that searcheth the hearts is God, and 
the hearts searched are ours. St. Paul cannot 
mean that God understands His own mind, but 
rather that God searching our hearts knows what 
we are by grace moved to say but find impossible 
to express in words ; God reading our hearts inter- 
prets our inexpressible yearnings which we cannot 
formulate. These stirrings of our hearts, stirred 
by grace, petition for our fellow-Christians what 
God desires to do for them or give them. 

A peculiarity of the New Testament is that ‘ full 
of’ and ‘ filled with’ are generally followed by a 
noun without the article : Ac 6%, ‘ Men full of spirit 
and of wisdom’; 6°- 19, ‘ Stephen full of faith and 
holy spirit,’ ‘full of grace and power’; 67°, ‘ Were 
not able to withstand the wisdom and The Spirit 
by which he spake’; 11%4 (Barnabas), ‘full of 
holy spirit and of faith’ ; 24, ‘ They were all filled 
with holy spirit.’ The sole exception is Ac 4%: 
‘ They were all filled with The Holy Spirit.’ 

If the distinction was pressed we should have to 
say that never except in Ac 4%! was any one filled 
with The Holy Ghost and then all were. But can 
you say filled with a person and filled with a quality 
in the same breath? Or can you say filled with a 
person atall? We could say that Elisha was filled 
with the spirit of Elijah, but could we say he was 
filled with Elijah? Or filled with wisdom or power 
and Elijah? And if God is Spirit, why do we never 
read ‘ filled with God, with the Father, with the 
Lord, with the Word, the Son, Christ, or Jesus’? 
Our theology seems to be moving in different places. 

And secondly, is not to be filled with grace, or 
with holy spirit, much the same thing as to be 
filled with The Holy Spirit ? 

Generally the subject of a verb in Greek, unless 
it is a proper name, or its equivalent such as ‘ king,’ 
meaning ‘the king of Persia,’ in classical Greek, 
and ‘ Lord, in the New Testament, will have the 
article. In the New Testament The Spirit always 
has the article when used with verbs of saying and 
testifying, but this usage is not theologically decisive, 
since ‘ The Scripture says’ or ‘ The law says’ and 
‘conscience witnesses’ and ‘the water and the 
blood witness ’ as well as ‘ The Spirit’ (1 Jn 5°). 
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So teaching : ‘ The Holy Spirit shall teach you’ 
(Lk 12!*); ‘Doth not the nature itself teach you’ 
(x Co 114); ‘As his anointing teacheth you’ 
(z Jn 27"); coming upon and falling upon ‘When 
The Holy Ghost is come upon you’ (Ac 18); ‘holy 
spirit shall come upon thee’ (Lk 1%); ‘ The Holy 
Spirit fell upon’ (Ac 10“ 1115); ‘holy spirit was 


upon him’ (Lk 2%). So when spirit or The Spirit 
is the direct object: ‘ He giveth not The Spirit by 
measure’ (Jn 3%); ‘God... giving them The 


Holy Spirit’ (Ac 158); ‘How much more shall 
your heavenly Father give holy spirit’ (Lk 111%) ; 
“ Receive ye holy spirit ’ (Jn 20%") ; ‘ Did ye receive 
holy spirit’ (Ac 192); ‘We did not so much as 
hear whether holy spirit was (given)’ (Ac 1098) ; 
“ The Holy Ghost came on them’ (almost certainly 
resumptive) (Ac 198). 

“Quench not The Spirit, despise not prophesy- 
ings ’ (1 Th 51% 20), Is ‘ The Spirit ’ here equivalent 
to God the Holy Ghost? Can you quench God, 
or only some gift or operation of God? Are not 
the two phrases parallel? Does not St. Paul 
mean, Do not try to suppress spiritual manifesta- 
tions ? 

“Grieve not The Holy Spirit of the God with 
which ye were sealed unto the day of redemption’ 
(Eph 4°). 

This passage is said to be decisive, but is it ? 
The person who seals is God; is the sealing-wax 
‘the personal Spirit,’ God the Holy Ghost, or 
grace? St. Paul seems to be using much the same 
metaphor as in 2 Co 3. ‘ Ye are our epistle . . 
read of all men, written not with ink but with 
spirit of living God.’ Here ‘spirit of living God,’ 
is said to be the ink, as in Eph 4 the wax. Is 
there any theological difference between ‘ spirit of 
living God’ and ‘ The Holy Spirit of the God’? 
St. Paul’s thought would seem to be governed by 
what he says in Eph 4%; ‘We are members of 
each other,’ and therefore ought not to wound the 
corporate spirit, the spirit of the grace (He 10”), 
which we have received, the spirit of the body into 
which we were baptized. 

Finally, prepositions—Out of, or from. ‘ He 
that sows to his own flesh shall from the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that sows unto The Spirit shall 
from The Spirit reap eternal life ’ (Gal 48). Is there 
a single antithesis between flesh and spirit, or an 
added antithesis also between God and man? 
(Mary) ‘ was found with child from holy spirit . . 
that which is conceived in her is from holy spirit ’ 
(Mt 718. ): 

In often=with or by. (Simeon) ‘It had been 
revealed unto him in The Holy Spirit . . . came in 
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The Spirit into the temple’ (Lk 26 7); * Paul 
purposed in The Spirit’ (Ac 19%); ‘I was in 
spirit’ (Rev 1°); ‘He shall baptize you in holy 
spirit and fire’ (Mt 3"); ‘ If I in spirit of God cast 
out devils’ (Mt 128); (Agabus) ‘signified by The 
Spirit’ (Ac 1178); ‘To one through The Spirit — 
is given a word of wisdom’ (1 Co 128); * The love + 
of God hath been shed abroad in our heart through 
holy spirit’ (Ro. 5°); (Christ) ‘who through 
eternal~ spirit offered himself’ (He 9%). We — 
have said enough to show that though a distinction — 
may be drawn on theological grounds between 
‘the personal Spirit’ and an ‘ operation or gift of 
the Spirit,’ this does not run on the line of style ; 
but if any one requires further evidsnce, let him 
consider what would be the theological results if 
this stylistic difference were stressed. 

(x) The ‘ personal Spirit ’ would not be concerntd 
in the Incarnation but only His ‘ operation or gift’ 
—‘holy spirit shall come upon thee’ (Lk 1%); — 
‘that which is conceived in her is of holy spirit’ 
(Mt 1°). So in the second member of the Creed 
‘of holy spirit and Mary the virgin, and this in 
spite of the fact that the third member has ‘ The 
Holy Ghost’; nor is this use resumptive, since 
belief in the Holy Ghost was expressed in creeds 
before the former clause was inserted. 

(2) It would be doubtful if ‘ the personal Spirit 3 
took any part in Our Lord’s baptism. St. Mark 14 
has ‘ The Spirit descending upon him,’ and St. Luke 

22, <The Holy Spirit,’ and St. John 1%, * The 
Spirit ?; but St. Luke may have taken his language 
from St. Mark, and St. John was acquainted with 
St. Mark, while St. Matthew 316, who had Mark 
before him, would appear to correct St. Mark’s 
theology, since he writes, ‘spirit of God’ without 
the article. And if, as is probable, our Lord in 
Jn 3 is referring to His own baptism, then we have 
‘ except a man be born of water and spirit ’ (without 
the article). The subsequent phrases may be 
resumptive or due to antithesis, ‘that which is. 
born of the flesh ... born of the spirit, ‘the 
wind (or spirit) bloweth . . . born of the spirit.’ 
Lk 438, in a quotation from Is 611, has ‘spirit of 
Lord,’ where he might have written ‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord, if he had wished, and Ac 108, ‘ The God 
anointed him with holy spirit and power’ (without 
articles). 

And this doubt about our Lord’s reception of 
‘ the personal Spirit ’ in His baptism is strengthened 
by the fact that if we are to press stylistic differ- 
ences to a theological conclusion it is all but certain 
that Christians do not receive Him in their baptism ; 
‘He shall baptize you with holy spirit’ (Mk 1°); 


) “in holy spirit and fire’ (Mt 34, Lk 316), ‘Ye 
shall be baptized in holy spirit’ (at Pentecost) 
| (Ac 1° 1118), and compare what has been said about 
‘falling upon’ and ‘ receiving.’ 

(3) So it must be held doubtful if ‘ the personal 
| Spirit’ took any part in our Lord’s temptation. 
| “The Spirit’ in Mk 112 may be merely resumptive 
of ‘ The Spirit descending’ in 11°, which we have 
| already discussed ; and ‘by The Spirit’ in Mt 4} 
of “spirit of God’ in 31®; ‘in the Spirit’ in Lk 4} 
_ may look back to Mark, while in Lk 4!* ‘in the 
| power of the Spirit’ the second ‘the’ may be due 
_ to the first. 

(4) And our Lord’s miracles were wrought by 
an ‘ operation or gift ’ of the Spirit. ‘ If I by spirit 
of God cast out devils’ (Mt 12%), ‘by finger of 
» God’ (Lk 1119), where St. Luke seems to be de- 
-liberately avoiding the use of the article. 

(5) It is true that Jesus is said to have rejoiced 
‘in The Holy Ghost’ (Lk 10%), and ‘ groaned in 
The Spirit’ (Jn 113), and ‘ was troubled in The 
Spirit ’ (Jn 1374), but in Ro 14)? we read of ‘ joy 
in holy spirit ’ without the article. 

Thus, though God the Holy Ghost may be dis- 
tinguished from His operations towards us, the 
distinction does not run on the lines of the presence 
or absence of the article, but the difference is 
. rather between the Holy Spirit as He is within the 
_ being of God, the Essential Trinity, and holy spirit, 
with or without the article, as imparted to the 
world, to mankind, to the Church, or to the in- 
dividual Christian, spoken of ‘ economically,’ and 
\ this latter sense is equivalent to spiritual life, grace, 
or inspiration. 

Concerning the Holy Spirit as He is within the 
| being of God there would appear to be little avail- 
| able beyond the baptismal formula (Mt 281%), the 

“grace’ in 2 Co 13!4, the teaching in Jn 12 and 
1 Co 13, and some at least of these cannot be 
pressed. At first sight it looks as though 1 Co 24 
should be included in this list ; but this interpreta- 
/ tion breaks down under examination. ‘ Who 
| among men knoweth the things of the man, save 
| The Spirit of the man which is in him?’ ‘Even so 
| the things of the God man knoweth none save The 
| Spirit of the God.’ Here St. Paul would seem to be 
| drawing an analogy between the relation of his 
Own spirit to man, and the relation of the Holy 
| Spirit to God ; but consideration shows that that 
| 1s not so. The deep things of God are revealed to 
us (Christians) by virtue of a supernatural gift of 
| spiritual insight, and the contrast is between the 
| hatural man (v.") without this gift, and he that is 
spiritual who judgeth (or examineth) all things (v.15). 
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I end with a few general considerations. In 
view of (1) the wide use of the word ‘son’ in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, ‘son of consolation,’ ‘son of Belial,’ 
etc., and (2) of the apparent equivalence in more 
than one passage of ‘Son of God’ with ‘ Messiah’ 
or Christ, this title can never be proved to be more 
than Messianic. Further, the earliest Christian 
preaching seems to have been limited to declaring 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and by His exaltation to 
have been made Lord of the living and of the dead 
(cf. Ac 26). It is not demonstrably certain that 
His essential deity was explicitly taught before 
the time of St. Paul’s epistles to the Corinthians. 
It is highly probable that the earliest Christian 
profession of faith required of conyerts from Judaism, 
or from the Gentiles that accepted the Jewish 
doctrine of God, was in a one-phrase formula 
embracing not more than ‘I believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah and Lord’ (see Robinson, St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians, pp. 206, 207). Later this simple 
formula was expanded to ‘God, Jesus Christ the 
Lord, Holy Spirit,’ of which there are some seventy 
examples in the New Testament within groups of 
two or three verses each. The most well-known 
instance would be the ‘Grace’ in 2 Co 13. But 
here we have the divine name ‘ God,’ the human 
name ‘ Jesus,’ and the endowed humanity ‘ Christ,’ 
or Messiah. Can it be shown that the third name 
is divine rather than a spiritual endowment of 
humanity ? 

As a rule two substantives under one article are 
classed together, two substantives each with its 
own article are distinguished. An example would 
be: ‘ The teaching of the Apostles, and the fellow- 
ship (or community of goods) ; the breaking of the 
bread, and the prayers ’ (Ac 24), where the distinc- 
tion in the first pair is as great as that in the second. 
But disparate objects may be embraced under one 
verb, Thus a man might express his political 
convictions by saying, ‘I believe in Mr. Baldwin 
(a person), Protection (a policy), and the Primrose 
League (an organization).’ But if this is possible, 
even the Matthzan formula may not go further 
than the Pauline. 

I am not casting any doubts upon the doctrine 
that ‘The Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God,’ but I am saying that it would 
be difficult to prove the third statement by the 
words of Scripture unless we are prepared to allow 
with Athanasius that the interpretation which the 
Church puts on Scripture is Scripture, and I hold 
it to be extremely dangerous to argue in favour of 
the most certain of facts by the use of ambiguous 
quotations. 
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By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


FuRTHER researches have been made by Professor 
E. A. Speiser and others into the question of the 
Hurrians (Egyptian Huru, Biblical Horites), or 
Subareans, as they have been called by some 
scholars. It is now known that they were non- 
Semitic, speaking a language allied to Caucasian. 
They had their original settlement in and around 
ancient Arrapha (where Nuzi, Kirkiik, etc., are), 
east of the Tigris, and according to records from 
Boghaz-Keui, reinforced with valid archeological 
arguments, they seem to have migrated westward 
about 1900 B.C., some time after the Semites. 
Their migration changed completely the political 
map of the Near East, for they formed a powerful 
wedge, driving the Indo-Europeans into Anatolia 
and the Cassites into the heart of Babylonia. It is 
conclusively proved, especially through the recently 
acquired knowledge of Hurrian proper names, that 
during the second millennium they occupied wide 
regions in the Near East, including Central Palestine. 
They appear, in fact, to have been scattered all the 
way from Anatolia to Elam, and from Armenia to 
Egypt, interspersed with other ethnic elements or 
settled in colonies of their own. They must not 
_be equated with the Mitannian nation (c. 1400 B.C.) 
in Central Mesopotamia, for though-the latter had 
Hurrian as its official language, it was a short-lived 
empire, and owed its organization rather to an Indo- 
Iranian element. Judging from the Biblical record, 
where they are known as Horites, they are supposed 
to have been confined to Edom. But this con- 
centration rests largely on erroneous textual trans- 
mission, for in several passages where ‘ Hivite ’ 
(1M) is mentioned, the reading should undoubtedly 
be ‘ Horite’ (7m). This seems to be the case in 
Gn 34? 36? (cf. 367), Jos 9? 111%, and elsewhere, and 
indeed the Septuagint has ‘ Horites’ in the first 
and third of these cases. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Horites were spread over Palestine, and the 
question naturally arises whether such a people as 
the Hivites ever had a tangible existence. Hebrew 
v (1) and 7 (0) are readily confused, whether the 
script be Pheenician or Aramaic, and the mistake 
once perpetrated would extend rapidly to all 
occurrences of the name. Another question that 
emerges concerns the relation of the Hurrians to 
the Hebrews (Habiru). Considering that the former 
occupied large portions of the Near East, including 
Mesopotamia, in the second millennium, they must 


have influenced the latter considerably. Many 
Hurrian customs would naturally be taken over by 
the latter, and there must have been considerable 
racial intermixture. This is corroborated by the 
numerous parallels in social conditions as reflected 
in the Hurrian tablets and in the Pentateuch. We 
find, for instance, from the Kirkik texts that, 
according to Hurrian law, possession of the house- 
hold gods or teraphim insured the legal right to the 
property, and this simple fact explains the removal 
by Rachel of her father’s gods, which has hitherto 
puzzled Biblical students (Gn 3119). She stole 
the gods, actually, to insure the inheritance to 
Jacob. Similarly, the Hurrian contract as to 
marriage accounts for the relation of Abraham and 
Sarah, while the legal arrangement as to birthright 
explains the deal between Jacob and Esau. 

The Ras Shamra tablets continue to illustrate 
ancient Biblical traditions. In one of the poems 
(‘ The Birth of the Gods ’), deciphered by Virolleaud, 
we have light thrown on certain Old Testament 
names. We read, for example, of Etrah, and his 
wife Sin, who appear as god and goddess of the new 
moon. The name L£trah occurs on other tablets 
under the form Jrk, and is thus identical with 
Terah, the father of Abraham (Gn 1176). Jensen 
was therefore correct when he suggested that 
Terah was originally the name of a god, and we 
learn also that, in Phcenicia at least, Sin was a 
goddess and not a god as in Ur, Harran, Sippur, 
and other centres in Mesopotamia. Again, we read 
of ‘ Kosher,’ described as ‘ the son of the sea,’ who 
was the god of Wisdom, and of a people, the 
‘ Kosherites,’ who recognized him as their lord. 
These people, living evidently by the sea, are 
associated in one of the tablets (‘The Legend of 
Keret.’) with the children of Zebulun (Zdln), and it 
is noteworthy that in an Egyptian epigraph of the 
eleventh dynasty (c. 2600 B.c.), published by Kurt 
Sethe, Kosher and Zebulun figure also side by side, 
as two Syrian princes. It thus appears that 
Zebulun, though described in Jos 19 as a people 
entirely inland, were in earlier times dwelling by 
the sea or at all events not far from it. This 
affords corroboration of the statement in the 
‘Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 3318: 1%) and also in the 
‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gn 49%), where they are 
pictured as touching the Mediterranean, doubtless 
in the neighbourhood of Accho and Carmel, and 
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seems to show that in these Scripture passages we 
_ have information derived from an earlier source 
than the Priestly document in the Book of 
| Joshua. 

Some time ago, as we stated in a previous article, 
Sir Flinders Petrie, in his excavation of Old Gaza 
(Tell Ajil), discovered a pair of torque ear-rings, of 
the date of Thutmose m1. (¢. 1500 B.c.), which were 
certified by specialists to be of Irish style. He has 
now found other specimens of a distinctly Irish 
make. One is a heavy plain ring, of a thick nature, 
with narrow centre. It is made of copper plated 
with gold, and fifteen examples of such a type are 
_ preserved in Dublin. Ireland was the main source 
of western gold in ancient times, and with the Gaza 
_ specimens before us, there can be no doubt of the 
trade connexions between that country and the 
| Near East (probably through intermediaries) over 
3600 miles of sea. Sir Flinders has now excavated 
the substantial stone foundations of the earliest 
palace. It is found to have formed a square of 
165 feet, with walls 6 feet thick. It dates back 
to the seventh dynasty (c. 3100 B.c.), having been 
built, no doubt, by the invaders, probably of Caspian 
origin, who conquered Egypt at this time. In a 
_ tomb, fourteen feet by five, which fortunately had 
never been robbed, a number of valuable scarabs, 
pottery types, gold objects, and other articles were 
_ found, including a gold ring (cast and chased) of 
Tut-ankh-amun, weighing 264 grains (evidently 
| the official ring of the governor),'an abundance of 
copper hunting arrows, and many lead sinkers for 
fishing nets. The quantity of foreign work from 
other civilizations renders this ancient site one of 
the most valuable for historical research. Sir 
Flinders, having unearthed the first palace and 
earliest buildings, and dug about an acre of city 

streets and houses of 2300 B.c., is now directing 
his attention to the city temples, and to the plains 
below the city, where there are deposits of varying 
ages and possibly the burial-place of the governors. 

The Israelite tombs were not very different from 
the one just referred to. Among the Israelites all 
who possessed land or could afford it had their 
family tombs hewn out of the rock in the hillside, 
and provided with galleries and chambers. One 
such, which had originally been a cave, has recently 
been investigated by Sukenik. It is on the 
Jerusalem-Shechem road, near Gofna, and is 
entered from a courtyard. It is about forty feet 
square, with ledges all round. On the north wall 
near the ceiling are the Hebrew letters L G H, with 
signs of a letter, either Y or B, preceding. There 
is every reason to believe, as Sukenik does, that this 
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was the burial cave of Bilgah, who was head of 
the fifteenth course of priests appointed by David 
(x Ch 24%). Twenty-nine centuries have passed 
since he and his family were laid to rest here, but 
his name remains, just as it was engraven then. 
Countless numbers of such tombs are to be found 
all over Palestine. In times of oppression, fugitives 
found shelter in them (Jg 6%, x S 138, He es 
and in the time of Christ, poor creatures ‘ possessed 
with demons’ took up their abode in them. 
Excavations have been going on at numerous 
ancient sites in Palestine. At Tell Duweir (believed 
to be Lachish), which is half-way between Gaza and 
Jerusalem as the crow flies, Mr. J. L. Starkey has 
come upon the early keep or palace-fort, dating, 
it is believed, about 950 B.c., during the reign of 
Solomon, and has commenced its excavation. At 
some parts of the town he has unearthed large 
quantities of Israelite pottery, including Astarte 
figures (some with traces of red ochre on the face), 
children’s rattles, models of couches and chairs, 
figurines of horsemen riding bareback, amulets 
representing Egyptian deities, and various other 
kinds. In one tomb alone, he discovered over 
seven hundred pieces. A special characteristic of 
the early pottery is its resemblance to the Hurrian 
specimens (of date about 1600 B.c.) found recently 
by Professor Speiser at Tell Billa, near Nineveh. 
The technique of decoration, in black and red 
bands, with figures of birds below the rim, cor- 
responds exactly with Hurrian ware. This fact 
corroborates the view that there was a Hurrian 
population in Palestine in the second millennium. 
Probably they were the dominating class before the 
Hebrew. invasion, and it is not unlikely that Abdi- 
Hiba, king of Jerusalem, and other governors of 
Palestinian cities, whose names are non-Semitic, 
and whose plight is so dramatically described in 
the Amarna tablets, were of Hurrian parentage. 
Some important new sites are being examined 
and excavated. The summit of Mount Nebo, the 
Pisgah of the Old Testament, has recently been 
purchased by the Franciscan Fathers of Jerusalem, 
and is being dug up by them. An altar there, 
which belonged to a Christian Church of the fourth 
century, and stands some 2645 feet above sea- 
level, is supposed to be the spot where Moses was 
buried or from which he viewed the Promised Land. 
At Semiinieh (the Simonias of Josephus), a small 
village five miles west of Nazareth, believed by 
Neubauer and other scholars to be the Old Testa- 
ment Shimron, Professor Klein of the Hebrew 
University and Dr. Maisler of the Jewish Explora- 
tion Society have made investigations recently. 
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They have found pottery and bronze of about 
1500 B.C., as well as candelabra, which point to the 
existence of a place of worship there in earlier times 
still. Shimron was one of the towns which Jabin, 
king of Hazor, called to his assistance when he 
heard of Joshua’s conquest of southern Palestine. 
Further explorations of ancient sites in Trans- 
jordania, particularly in Ammon and Moab, have 
been made by Nelson Glueck, of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, accompanied by Mr. 
George Horsfield, Advisor to the Director of 
Antiquities. Over one hundred and fifty sites have 
been examined, extending from Tell Shir in the 
north, just west of Arbela (Jrbid), to Petra and 
Kilwa in the south. Several of these, such as 
Medetyineh (Mattanah, Nu 211%18), lay in the 
itinerary of the Israelites. Everywhere east of the 
Dead Sea a new type of pottery was found which 
must be definitely characterized as Moabite. The 
sherds are covered with a beautiful rich red or brown 
slip, highly polished, and decorated with exact 
horizontal bands, and bespeak a high civilization 
possessed of a fine artistic sense. Several large 
tells were inspected, including a tremendous walled 
Bronze Age site, measuring approximately 820 yards 
by 270, which, judging from the pottery, dates 
back to about 2000 B.c. Strange to say, all the 
Bronze Age sites visited show a large gap in their 
history from the eighteenth to the thirteenth 
centuries B.c., whatever the reason may be. These 
scientific explorations in Eastern Palestine have 
almost revolutionized our knowledge of the historical 
topography and culture of Moab. 

Examination of the Kadesh-Barnea region (‘Ain 
Kedeis) has been made recently to discover the 
tomb of Miriam, who died and was buried there 
(Nu 201), and this appears to have been successful 
so far as the latest reports go. Josephus (Antig. 
Iv. iv. 6) informs us that Miriam was buried at the 
public expense, amid great display, on a mountain 
called Sin, and that the people mourned for her 
thirty days; and Eusebius and Jerome state that 
her tomb was pointed out in their day. In October 
1931, R. Neuville, the French vice-consul at 
Jerusalem, in making an exploration of the Kadesh 
region, had his attention attracted by a peculiar 
mound or Zell, of artificial appearance, known as 
Tell Qajaf, about twelve miles south of Qseimeh, 
and on the west of the road that leads down from 
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Gaza to Aquaba. Guided to the spot by his |) 
instructions, Dom. B. Ubach, with Professors |) 
Baldi and Lemaire of the Franciscan School in | 
Jerusalem, have made a careful examination of | 
the mound. It rises in isolation from the middle || 
of a short mountain chain, and stands from 26} 
to 29 feet high. It is ellipsoidal in shape, | 
stretching from north-east to south-west, and j 
measuring 459 feet round the base, and it is enclosed | 
with a double circle of limestone and basalt blocks, 
the whole construction having a very ancient | 
appearance. In the opinion of the explorers, it | 
has not been formed by the accumulation of old |) 
ruins, as fells generally are, nor can it be the remains | 
of some geological layer. Owing to its formation |) 
and type, it has every appearance of being a com- 
memorative mound or burial-place, not unlike those | 
of Bahrein described by Jouannin. The location — 
seems to correspond with that of the tomb of | 
Miriam, as referred to by Josephus, for it is both on |) 
a mountain and within the northern border of the | 
desert of Sin. It dominates a vast extent of the |) 
desert, and could not fail to attract the attention | 
of passing caravans in ancient times. Probably, | 
its memory was preserved in this way, for it is not | 
likely that Josephus or Eusebius or Jerome ever 
visited the region. Excavation on the spot is | 
necessary, but meantime there is every reason to | 
believe that here, at Tell Qataf, only about eight |) 
miles south-west of ‘Ain Kedeis, we have the | 
genuine tomb of the prophetess Miriam, the illus- | 
trious sister of Moses, who was buried here, amid |, 
great public mourning, over three thousand years |, 
ago. 
The examination of prehistoric caves and sites | 
has developed largely within the last year or two. 
British and American archeologists have col- | 
laborated together in this work, and have been | 
excavating at Mugharet-et-Tabun, one of a group | 
of caves. They have succeeded in digging down | 
through unexpected depths (about seventy-two 
feet), beneath the pre-Mousterian layers, ,and }, 
reaching bedrock. Here they have discovered a |, 
deposit ‘containing a flake industry, similar to the |. 
Tayacian (as Abbé Breuil has named it) found in |, 
the lowest levels of La Dordogne in France. This 
bottom layer of the cave must be placed in the > 
last interglacial period (Riss-Wiirm), and cannot |, 
be much less than 100,000 years ago. 
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Mirginibus Puerisque. 
‘Very Like a Whale!’ 


By THE REVEREND J. S. STEWART, B.D., 
ABERDEEN. 


“As for me.’—Jos 241%. 


In’ Shakespeare’s play Hamlet, which most of you 
have read or are reading or are going to read at 
“ school, there is a character called Polonius. The 
“scene of Hamlet is laid at the Court of Denmark, 
“\and Polonius is Lord Chamberlain; and a rather 
“vain and pompous old man he is, fond of using 
“long words, and quite without any sense of humour 
“Nyat all. One day the young prince gets hold of 
“him, and pointing to a cloud up in the sky, says, 
“Don’t you think that cloud yonder has almost 
“\the shape of a camel?’ ‘Indeed it does,’ replies 
“)Polonius, ‘it is exactly like a camel!’ ‘ Well, now,’ 
)zoes on Hamlet, ‘I think it is rather like a weasel.’ 
| Why, so it is,’ answers the old man, ‘it has a 
‘back just like a weasel.’ ‘Or don’t you think it 
might be a whale?’ says Hamlet. ‘Very like a 
“whale, says Polonius. (Could you imagine three 
things more utterly different than a camel, a weasel, 


Now I know what you are thinking of. The 
‘Loch Ness monster, isn’t it? Hevis quite a well- 
‘known character nowadays. He has had a leading 
“varticle about him in the Times. He has had his 


original sea-serpent. Others declare he is just a 
gigantic eel. Others believe he is a seal. Others 
jay, with Polonius, ‘very like a whale.’ Some 
think he must be an amphibian—which means he 
! \zould live equally well in the water or on the land: 
“he might come up out of Loch Ness and go for a 
stroll among the bushes on the shore—an awkward 
tustomer to meet on a dark night, don’t you 
think? Anyway (as Henry Drummond used to 
“say to the Edinburgh students), don’t you be an 
| amphibian, living two lives; be out-and-out ! 
‘| But to return from Loch Ness to the Court of 
Denmark, the thing to notice about Polonius is 
hat here was a man ready to agree with absolutely 
anything others might say. If you had said to 
nim, ‘Isn’t it charming weather this winter ?’ he 
would have answered immediately, ‘ Yes, indeed— 
‘most charming!’ And if some one else a moment 
ater had exclaimed, ‘ Did you ever see such horrid 
weather as we are having this winter?’ ‘ No, 
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never,’ he would have said, ‘it is perfectly 
awful !’ 

Well, that is one way of getting through this 
world. Say what others say, have no opinions of 
your own—and you will avoid a good many hard 
knocks, and win a kind of cheap popularity. But 
it is a wrong way. God meant us to have the 
courage of our convictions. Know your own mind ! 

I do not mean, of course, that we are to be like 
the people who ‘know their own mind’ so well 
that they regard any one who is not of their way 
of thinking as either a fool or a knave. If some 
one says to you, ‘I have never once changed my 
mind all my life,’ the only possible answer is, 
“What a pity!’ For it is a real virtue to be able 
to change your mind sometimes, and to do it 
cheerfully and with a good grace. 

But when I say you should have the courage of 
your convictions, I mean that once you have given 
your vote for Christ, stick to it! And stick to it 
wherever you are. It is a poor thing to say your 
prayers at home, and then suddenly drop them 
when you are at summer camp, living in a tent 
with half a dozen others. It is a poor thing to 
resist some temptation, and then yield to it just 
because somebody says, ‘Oh, be a sport!’ Be 
like Joshua. ‘Serve any god you like,’ he said, 
“but as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.’ Don’t be a Polonius, agreeing with any- 
thing and everything. Don’t be a chameleon, 
changing colour according to surroundings. Don’t 
be a Loch Ness monster, of which no one knows 
exactly what tosay. Be one thing—and be decided. 
As for me ! 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny : 

Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


Penny Loaf Sunday! 
By THE REVEREND H. L. PIcKEN, NEWARK. 


‘Being warned of God.’—Mt 222. 


Have you ever heard of Penny Loaf Sunday ? 
Nor Ah, well, if you lived in Newark, you would 
know all about it. 

Penny Loaf Sunday is so called because on that 
particular Sunday, for the past two hundred and 
ninety years, it has been the custom for hundreds 
of penny loaves to be given to the poor, who 
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attend at the beautiful parish church to receive 
them. 

It all started in this way. During the great 
Civil War between the Royalists and Roundheads 
in 1643, Newark stood for the King, and its castle 
was heavily bombarded by Cromwell’s forces from 
a hill near by. Ina house not far from the castle, 
lived a well-known citizen named Hercules Clay. 
One night during the siege Mr. Clay dreamt that 
his home was on fire. The next night he dreamt 
the same thing again. And yet again on the third 
night, March 11th, 1643, he had the same dreadful 
dream. He started from his sleep, sure that God 
had warned him in order that he might escape. 
He quickly roused his family, and as hastily as 
possible they left their home and found shelter 
elsewhere. 

Now this is the wonderful thing. Hardly had 
they done so when a cannon-ball, aimed at the 
castle, fell short and burst on Mr. Clay’s home, 
setting it on fire. Before long the house was 
blazing furiously and soon was a mass of charred 
ruins. 

In gratitude to God for his wonderful escape, 
Mr. Clay set on one side a large sum of money with 
which bread was to be bought and given to the 
poor of the town every year. So for two hundred 
and ninety years the custom has been kept, and 
as many as one thousand penny loaves have been 
given away at a time. 

It is a very remarkable story,-isn’t it? We 
find similar stories in the Bible, of how God warned 
men in dreams. At the birth of Jesus, you re- 
member, the wise men were warned by God in a 
dream to return another way lest they should fall 
into the clutches of Herod. So too, Joseph, was 
warned in a dream to flee into Egypt and then 
again to go into Galilee. 

Many people to-day could tell how they had 
been warned of God in a dream, with the result 
that they had escaped some dire evil or disaster. 
But God warns us from evil and danger not merely 
by dreams. Dreams of this kind are exceptional, 
whereas God gives us warning at all times when 
we are in danger, or threatened by evil. 

For instance, when our Bopies are in danger, 
because we are ill-using, or ill-feeding, or neglecting 
them ; or because some disease is threatening to 
attack us, God sends His warning. It may be a 
pain—pain is God’s warning signal. Or it may be 
we get what the doctor calls a ‘temperature,’ or 
that we faint. These are God’s warnings, and if 
we do not heed them at once it may mean disaster 
—a long illness or something worse. 
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Again, when our Mrnp, our Sout, our Rear SEr} 
is in danger, as in times of temptation, when we 
are sorely tempted to do what is wrong, God send; 
His warning. We ‘pick up’ the warning by mean: 
of ConscreNcE. But our conscience can only pick 
up God’s warning signals so long as it is kept 
lighted. This will explain what I mean. When | 
drive my car along the Great North Road at night 
suddenly I see_a line of bright red lights right 
ahead of me. They sweep in a sharp curve off tc 
my right for one hundred yards or so, and shoy 
me that I am coming to a dangerous curve in thé 
road. Immediately, I slow down and, as I pass the 
red lights in safety, I realize that but for them | 
might very easily have missed the curve anc 
crashed into the wall. I notice, too, that what | 
had thought were lights are only red reflectors 
IT WAS MY OWN CAR LIGHTS THAT LIT THEM UP 
If they had been dim, or unlit, I would never hav 
seen the warning signals. 

It’s like that with ConscreNcE. Conscience car 
only pick up God’s warning signals when it is kep 
lighted. Need I tell you how Conscience is lighted : 
Did not Jesus say, ‘I am the light’? Yes, He i 
‘the light that lighteth every man.’ Those wh« 
get ‘Lir up By Jesus’ before they start out or 
the new day pick up God’s warning signals at every 
twist and turn in the road, at every danger spot 
and come safely past many places where they 
would otherwise have gone wrong, have fallen int« 
trouble, or crashed into disaster. So remember 
GET LIT UP By JESUS EVERY Day! 


Tbe CBristian Year. 
First SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Temptation in the Desert. 


“ Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilder 
ness to be tempted of the devil.’—Mt 4}. 


It seems to us as if the experience of the Baptism 
awoke Jesus to new issues almost as one is rousec 
from sleep. So large a part does the consecration 
of this service play in His life that it is not toc 
much to say that He entered the water of Jordar 
as Jesus the carpenter, and left it as Jesus the 
Christ. In His own heart, if we may judge from 
what followed so startlingly, the one thing of whick 
He was supremely conscious as the outcome of 
this experience was power. This gave Him at 
once a sense of quiet assurance and a suggestion of 
danger—peace and questioning. All true revela- 
tion acts like this. On the one hand, it thrills us 
and brings its own drive and passionate energy. 
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But with the elation a wise man is equally conscious 
of danger, the danger of excess and misuse. . . . In 
regard to Christ’s special danger, we question if 
any single thing in human life has been so frequently 
and ruinously misapplied as power. 

Having this gift of power, as yet untried and 
unmastered, He has now to face the question how 
He will use it for His high purpose. Could He 
establish His Kingdom by any expression of this 
power other than the highest ? 

This strong confidence within Him came immedi- 
ately from God: that was undoubted. But a God- 
like gift may be misused and perverted, even when 
it is apparently used for God’s ends. Indeed, it 
is this ‘ perversion of the best’ that is always the 
worst. Consider, for instance, what it is that 
evolts us in all religious persecution. Our disgust 
ies here—that this persecuting zeal is a sincere 
sassion for God and God’s truth, ruinously mis- 
ised! It represents power and passion completely 
derverted. 

Thus our Lord has now to settle how He will 
ipply this divine power that has come to Him like 
. sudden dawn. We read that the agony and 
‘onflict of this question drove Him into the desert. 
de felt that He must be with Himself and God to 
a it all out. He had so many things to settle— 
Tis own self-discipline, His inward loyalties, and a 
ine of direction for His work. For these powers 

ithin Him carried their own danger. He might 
ise them selfishly, thoughtlessly, ‘arrogantly, or 
aischievously. Or He might use them for the 
ure glory of God and the need of man, even though 
fe Himself might suffer in doing so. 

However formal or fanciful the details of the 
emptation scene may appear, it was of pure 
ecessity an inward experience ; for temptation 
lust actually insert itself as an attractive thing 
ito the tempted mind, before it can be real in any 
snse. He Himself thought it so real, and remem- 
ed it afterwards with so much poignancy, that 
fe tl it in later days in this flashing way to His 
isciples. For Him it was an unforgettable 
1emory. 
Any theory of this struggle that makes Jesus 
ore than a man in the powers He employed, 
akes Him less than a man. For such a view 
ards Him the victory through unnatural means, 
ag devices of which we in our conflicts 
in never make use, Moreover, if He needed these 
anatural means to aid Him in His resistance, His 
ictory was not His own, and in its moral value 
as really less than the victory of any boy who 
| his own and God’s strength resists a theft and 
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stands for honour. Either Jesus fought His own 
devil here as we do ours, in His own strength and 
by communion with God, or He is no Saviour for 
us. His victory, if secured by means beyond our 
power and resources, would not help us, but would 
be a tragic mockery of our passion. The man who 
would help us by his example must stand wholly 
where we stand, and fight as we fight. 

After His victory the angels ministered unto 
Him. After His victory, thank God! There is 
nothing magical in that, for we find that these 
gracious angels do the same for us after our 
victory ! 

Could Jesus fall? Unless Christ’s contest is only 
a make-believe and not a staggering reality, there 
is no other conclusion. Any idea of His sinlessness 
that excludes the possibility of His sin or the 
choosing of alternatives makes it an achievement 
of no moral worth. We dishonour Jesus and His 
victory by some of our hesitant theories. He 
might have denied God—but He didn’t. He 
might have denied Himself—but He didn’t. 


That is the majesty of His Sonship. 
This is the ground of His Saviourhood. 


Not only was Jesus genuinely tempted, but He 
was always tempted. We protest against the 
constant use of the definite article in describing 
this scene—The Temptation—as if He dealt here 
so sweepingly with the issues of His life and 
ministry, finally and for good, that He was never 
tempted again. Were that the case, He would, 
once more, be utterly different from us; and being 
different, He would be no Saviour for us. In our 
life, when we are tempted, we may with agony 
settle some matter as He did with signal victory. 
But the victory is never complete or final, for we 
are tempted again in the same point to-morrow. 
Our decision is a series of decisions. No doubt 
there is a gracious truth in the fact that one clear, 
ringing answer makes the next answer easier. But 
a stricken enemy rises again. That Jesus won 
here does not alter the fact that He, like us, was 
tempted again, and always tempted. Why! 
almost at the end, in that grim scene of Gethsemane, 
He faced one of these precise temptations again— 
if, by any chance, the cup might pass from Him, 
and He might use His power to save Himself from 
the shame of the Cross. 

It is of great spiritual profit to notice when Christ 
was tempted. It was after the uplift of His call and 
the consecration of His baptism, that Jesus was 
supremely tempted. This is true to the experience 
of our life, and it links Him with all human nature. 
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He is tempted on two aspects of one great experience 
What may that fact imply ? It means surely that 
—on the one hand its great exaltation, when He 
is lifted up on wings ; or, on the other hand, in its 
reaction. Surely we can understand this, and even 
link ourselves with Him in this experience. There 
are no more dangerous moments for us than these 
—the moment of conscious thrill and power, and 
the moment of natural rebound and reaction. Any 
one who has been ‘ down’ knows that there are 
queer, insinuating temptations that rap imperiously 
at the gate of the soul. But there is something in 
the average man that keeps him strong in such a 
situation—an element of tenacity.. 

When is a young man’s danger? Is it not when 
he is at the top of his bent, when his blood runs 
hot and red, when he feels, as Christ felt, the sheer 
mastery and mystery of power? It is then that 
most of us play the fool. Ifwe may say it reverently, 
that is when Christ was tempted—when He, too, 
stretched His arms in new and awful strength ! 

Or it may be the other side of this experience, 
when the elation has passed, as all emotions must, 
and one is in the natural reaction of the strain. 
By this time, Christ’s early wonder and conscious- 
ness of dawning power has passed. He had under- 
gone that emotional struggle regarding John’s 
baptism and the consecration of the service itself. 
The experience was now over. Like us, He had 
to drop back to the level of His daily life and 
ministry. But does any one ever drop back 
immediately to the level? Do we not rather sink 
a little below it, like the swing of a pendulum before 
it comes to rest? Evil so often catches us on the 
rebound. The experience of the baptism carried 
with it a moment hke this. Jesus is linked with us 
in the very naturalness of such an event. His 
moment of danger is ours. 

There is gain also in considering the manner and 
fashion in which our Lord was tempted. 

His contest came to Him quite definitely and 
clearly along the individual line of His own peculiar 
powers. Christ’s temptation was purely concerned 
with His own work. Perhaps that is one reason 
why we shall never understand its especial poig- 
nancy to Him, as in a lesser degree we never under- 
stand the plea and appeal of our brother’s tempta- 
tion. It is foolish to think, therefore, that because 
these temptations of Jesus seem easy to us, they 
were easy to Him. Any one of us might smile at 
the suggestion to cast ourselves down from a 
pinnacle of the Temple to dazzle a multitude. But 
Jesus could well smile at our temptation to cheat 
or tell a lie! He was tempted along His own 
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special line. He is sitting there on a spur of rock, 


with His chin resting on His hands, looking out | 


wistfully on the scattered world of men and women 
whom He so passionately wishes to save and serve. 
How can He do it ? 


How can He attract these careless, self-centred, | 
worldly, idly-busy people down in the cities and | 
If only He could } 
Would it not be worth j 


villages of Galilee and Judea? 
arrest and grip them ! 


while to do something that might arrest and | 


startle, win their interest, so that from that He 
might go on to deeper things? We are tempted 
along our line. Let this remembrance only make 
us the more reverent and gentle with some other 
man’s debate, at which we might feel inclined to 
sniff with contempt. No doubt he might return 


the contempt if only he knew the thoughts and _ 


dreams that haunt our minds. 

\As we look at Jesus it is worth saying, 
in itself is no sin. A man says, 
despair about myself. 
my Lord as I can; but do what I will, at some 


‘T am in plain 


unguarded moment, wretched thoughts steal into | 
‘that | 
these gaunt spectres steal into my thoughts?’ } 
May we answer the question simply by pointing to | 


my mind. Am I an evil thing,’ he asks, 


Jesus? We believe that He was without stain. 


But we know that He was not without temptation ! | 
It is our Christian duty to aim at a clean soul, | 


and especially at some self-mastery of our own 
vagrant thoughts. By discipline and watchfulness, 


we believe it is possible, in Jesus, to attain to this - 
A clean mind and heart may indeed | 
But | 


great ideal. 
be the beautiful reward of daily faithfulness. 
none the less, it needs to be said that temptation 
is natural to us, and in itself it is no sin. 


temptation 


I try to live as much like } 


It is | 


the obvious penalty of a great privilege, the genius | 


of which lies in debating opposites. 


The source of Christ’s victory lay in an unfailing } 
reliance on God. On each occasion Jesus slew His | 
temptation with a text, as a hunter uses a particular | 


bullet for his gun. 


of us. But it does suggest how richly and inti- 


mately Christ leant back on the known records of | 


That does not mean that texts | 
are magical, or will do their own work independently | 


God’s mind and how He steeped Himself in God’s | 


spirit. The Bible may save no one, as a priest | 
may save no one: for both may be equally outside | 
of us. But it is true to say that if the word of God | 


is in our hearts, it will give all needed light, course 
and direction. The secret is to know God’s mind, 


walk in His plain ways, and lean heavily on His. 
strength. 


1J. Black, The Dilemmas of Jesus, 27. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Woman of Great Faith. 
“O woman, great is thy faith.—Mt 158. 


1. How was this woman great in faith? She 
was so, first of all, because hers was an unexpected 
faith. She was a woman of Syrophcenicia, Mark 
tells us, a land where you would naturally expect 
neither purity of love nor nobility of faith. Its 
people were worshippers of Moloch and Astarte, 
hideous names that are synonyms for cruelty and 
lust. Yet it was out of this dismal swamp Christ 
plucked this beautiful flower of faith. 


Extreme poverty can make faith difficult. There 


_ ave thousands living in one-roomed houses, in 


dreary tenements, surrounded with vice and crime 
on every side, for whom faith is a very difficult 
thing. Yet not an impossible one. And extreme 
wealth, too, makes faith a hard thing. ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle ...’; yes, difficult, but ‘with God all 
things are possible.’ Surrounded by the enervating 
influences of pleasure and sins of every kind, one 
may yet be a Daniel in Babylon, a ‘ saint in Cesar’s 
household.’ 

2. It was a mightily persistent faith. It refused 
to be conquered. That is the most striking feature 
of the story—the silence of Jesus and the faith 
that would not be silenced. When first we meet 
her she is uttering a piercing, heart-broken cry, 
‘Have mercy on me, thou Son of David. My 
daughter is grievously vexed with an unclean 
demon. Have mercy on me.’ And He, what 
does He answer to that cry—He whose ear was 
ever open to the prayer of human need? ‘ He 
answered her never a word.’ It is the strangest 
incident in all the life of Jesus—His silence to this 
broken-hearted mother’s cry. 

Why was He silent here? Some have said it 
was to test this woman’s faith. He knew she would 
conguer all through. As Dr. John Ker puts it: 
“He knew the strength of faith that was in her 
heart, and wished to bring it out for the perfecting 
of her own spiritual nature and for an example 
to us.’ That was the view of the old writers—of 
St. Chrysostom, for example. 

‘But more recent interpreters have refused to 
take this view. Professor A. B. Bruce pointed out 
the biographical setting of this story. It happened 
when the Cross was just coming into clear view of 
Jesus. A little before, He had received news of 
John’s cruel death—a foreshadowing of His own— 
shortly after, He made His great announcement of 
His fast-approaching Passion to the disciple band. 
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On that occasion Peter tried to turn Him from the 
Cross with a kindly intentioned remonstrance. 
But the Master met His disciple’s interference with 
a rebuke of extraordinary severity. ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan!’ He cried. He saw in Peter’s 
words a temptation of the devil, ‘ changed into an 
angel of light.’ It was the same as He had already 
conquered in the wilderness—to choose the path 
of honour and glory instead of the way of the 
Cross. 

It was this same temptation, says Bruce, that 
assailed the Saviour here. He had come aside into 
the quiet to meditate on the solemn crisis at which 
He had now arrived. As He does so the old 
temptation confronts Him in a new form. Why 
not turn aside to the Gentile world? His gift of 
miracles would make Him a hero and perhaps a 
king there. He need not end His days on a cross. 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan has put this very thought 
into a little story, The Man of No Sorrows. It is 
the story of a modern Saviour, identical with the 
old one, save that He has zo sorrows, either for 
Himself or His disciples. The Cross is eliminated. 

This eloquent silence of Jesus was no artifice of 
love. It was a real refusal. This woman felt that. 
She knew she had a battle to fight. Yet she refused 
to be beaten. She followed on, crying and weeping, 
right into the house where Jesus was. There she 
falls at His feet and sobs out the piteous prayer, 
‘Lord, help me,’ until at last He is moved to 
speak. 

Now, what does all that teach us? Surely the 
power of persistent prayer. There are moments 
when God seems silent to us also. Why is God 
thus silent? No doubt to test us. ‘When He 
hath tried us, we shall come forth as gold.’ But 
this story suggests to us that God may have other 
reasons for His silence than merely to educate our 
faith ; nay, more, that these reasons can be over- 
come by persistent prayer. This is a great mystery ; 
but it is a fact in the history of the intercession 
of the saints. 

3. The last crowning quality of this woman’s 
faith was tts spiritual insight. 

This comes out in her marvellous rejoinder to 
what must seem to many the sternest word ever 
spoken by the Son of Man to a seeking soul. ‘It 
is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast 
it to dogs.’ However we explain this saying, it 
has a harsh and forbidding tone about it. There 
is, indeed, only one thing that can explain it fully 
—that, like the similar word to Peter, it was not 
really spoken to the woman at all, but rather to 
the temptation of which she was but the instru- 
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ment. It was a symptom of the deep spiritual 
conflict going on within—His Divine Purpose to 
die and the call of His Humanity to live. 

He realized, from her reply, that she had pene- 
trated into the meaning of His refusal; that she 
understood that His life-work had to be for His 
own people, and that it was right it should be so. 
That she knew why it must be so would be too 
much to say. She could not understand yet why 
it was necessary that ‘this Prophet must not die 
out of Jerusalem.’ But she realized that it was 
Christ’s mission to confine His ministry to His own 
people, and it was for this reason, as well as for her 
passionate and persistent love, Jesus felt that there 
was no temptation here to desert His mighty task. 
This was a case so exceptional as to justify legisla- 
tion for itself alone. ‘And he said unto her, For 
this saying the devil is gone out of thy daughter. 
O woman, great is thy faith! Be it unto thee as 
thou wilt.’ 


The silence of God is often the prelude to His 
richest speech. You know what it is to come to a 
pause in the music of some great composition, some 
symphony by Beethoven, or some oratorio by 
Handel. At a signal from the conductor there is 
a sudden silence, a silence over the vast orchestra 
that may be felt. Every violin has ceased to 
throb, every cornet has ceased to sound, until, 
after a breathless moment that seems to quiver 
with the tenseness of its expectancy, the conductor 
lets his baton fall. Then, in a twinkling, every 
instrument takes up its strain again. The violin 
makes the music; the cornets prolong it; the 
drums boom it forth; the cymbals clash it; the 
organ adds to it the weight of its mightiest diapason, 
until, in a perfect blaze of melody, the music reaches 
its close. The pause was but the prelude to the 
climax.t 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Sacrifice. 


“I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd 
layeth down his life for the sheep.'.—Jn rol! (R.V.). 


What does sacrifice mean? What did it mean 
to those who had been familiar all their lives with 
the idea? What does it mean to the Church, 
to us? 

Perhaps it is impossible to combine in a single 
formula or definition all that the nations of old 

meant by sacrifice ; certainly it is difficult for a 
Christian now to correlate all the different expres- 
1W. M. Mackay, Bible Types of Modern Women, 276. 
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sions of the idea except in the light of the revelation | 
of Christ. And also it is certain that, among the | 
Jews at least, like all other ideas that belonged to | 
religion, it was progressive. But two character- | 
istics it certainly has. It implies a gift to God, | 
and it means more than an individual, it implies a | 
corporate act. 


eternal, because he knows that he has a God above 
him, and because he is one of many brethren. 
Kinship and tribute stand together. 
thinking of quite different matters, has illuminated 
the idea of sacrifice when he says, ‘If we would 
attain a sure knowledge of Divine things there 
are two necessities for us—God’s guidance and | 
man’s company.’ 

Sacrifice is ‘the embodied prayer of men who | 
think like children,’ and those who think like | 
children are not far from the Kingdom of Heaven. | 
It is the outward and visible sign of the inward 
and spiritual approach. No idea was so certain 
among the Jews; the heart of the giver as well | 
as the acceptance of God sanctified the gift—for | 
the two, indeed, could not be separated. The 
slow development of Semitic ritual as it concerns 
sacrifice makes this more and more clear. In the 
history of the Hebrews we may trace the three 
offerings. First comes the peace offering, or thank 
offering, a common meal which admits one outside 
to the clan, and becomes a communion between 
Jehovah and His worshippers. Then the whole 
burnt offering, a gift made over entirely to God 
and entirely consumed: a recollection of the 
supreme Lordship of God, to whom, in propitiation, 
an offering is made. Then that special form of 
sacrifice for sin, the sin offering, when the best, 
the unblemished, was entirely dedicated by death: 
an offering which must precede the burnt offering | 
itself. Early and late, in history or prophecy, in 
spite of divergence and development, there is, 
though of course in very different proportions at 
different times, a sense of unity and a sense of 
surrender. Sacrifice begins as soon as men think 
of God: so it becomes an attempt at expiation as 
soon as they think of sin; and ‘the notions of 
communion and atonement are bound up together.’ 
Just in proportion as the holiness of God is known, 
the solemnity of the idea of sacrifice, of necessity, 
increases. 

Other races strayed farther and farther away 
from this thought, which Israel, after the Exile, 
strove so eagerly to attain and embody. The 
blood that was sprinkled, the altar and the pillar, 
the development of the idea of worship, of sacrifice 


Man offers sacrifice because he is | 
not alone in this world or in the world of the | 


Rabelais, | 


} root idea reached its full development. 


- offering that is perfect and complete. 
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_ toa superior Being, the horrible invention of human 


sacrifice, the dying away of all sense of Divine 
protection, and its replacement by ideas solely of 
savage vengeance—all these are incidents in an 
immemorial history, in which the religious ideal 
sometimes advanced, but more often receded. 

The coming of the Incarnate Son has set forth 
sacrifice in a new light. All that was inadequate, 
all that had become distorted, passed away; the 
‘ Wherefore 
when he entereth into the world he saith, sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldest not, but a body didst 
thou prepare for me. In whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices for sin thou hadst no pleasure: Then 
said I, Lo, I am come (in the roll of the book it is 
written of me) to do, O God, thy will.’ In those 
words the past is linked to the present. In Him 
the partial sacrifices find their completion. Earthly 
sacrifice is at best imperfect; but there is an 
The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews saw how we must 
not liken the Godhead to anything that had not 
the love and the righteousness that are eternal. 
He saw that in the life of Christ only could he learn 
what sacrifice meant. 

1. It was a great fulfilment: the broken lights 
met, the purpose of Creation was at last accom- 
plished. Dimly the old fathers had looked forward, 
not to transitory promises, but to a Divine com- 
pletion of their sanctification. Kinship: the 
disciple felt that he had become, in a way that 
was awful and mysterious, a partaker of the Divine 
nature. Tribute: what his faltering heart and 
sinful hand offered trembling was presented now 
by One who was the Perfect Man—and how much 
more ! 

2. But there is more than fulfilment or concentra- 
tion of the old ideas. There is the imparting of a 
new, intensely practical, vital power. The doctrine 
of sacrifice, like all other doctrines, to the Christian 
is practical. It is also distinctively social. It is 
wholly coloured by the inspiring conception of the 
Christian society, that we are members one of 
another and of Christ, heirs and joint-heirs with 
Christ, if we suffer with Him. Here was the great 
root idea of true religion, which the disciple found 
expanded and consummated. Nothing that is 
external to man can profit him—no sacrifices, 
offerings, worship, that do not touch the heart and 
enter into the innermost soul. He must absorb 
truth till truth transforms him; and every ray of 
truth has its work, vivifying and enlightening, to 
do. Christ the Lord must be more than the 
disciple’s example. He must be born within him, 
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the vital principle of his life. So at once all that 
was external was turned into a new life within. 
‘The good shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep’; and the body that was prepared for Him 
was prepared too, they might say, humbly and 
trembling though they might say it, for them. 

So it was that, while He was still with them 
working, the Lord spoke so clearly of His Mission, 
that it was one that completed the old conception 
of sacrifice. He took the idea, and at once, in a 
double sense, made it personal. He was their 
Shepherd, they were His sheep: the close associa- 
tion of protection and fidelity. And for them He 
would lay down His life, in the body that ages of 
typical anticipation had prepared for Him. Thus 
the disciple is brought face to face with the great 
mystery of the Atonement. It came to him not 
primarily as a theory, not as a philosophic explana- 
tion of the phenomena of forgiveness, but as a 
historic fact. The atonement of Christ was the 
great sacrifice, the unique offering of perfect love 
and perfect submission, the tribute of the heart, 
and the consecration of the covenant of God with 
man. 

We can offer to God only what comes from Him. 
The completion of the disciple’s life means an 
absolute offering to God.. Without that we are 
none of His. The singleness of our aim, our patient 
following, our knowledge that we are in the world 
as God sent us, and solely to do what He designed 
and go where His will shall show the way—all 
these, essential each in its way to the growth of 
our life in the Spirit, cannot be complete save in 
the sacrifice of all. And this does not mean only 
the cutting away here and there of things pleasant, 
the steadfast turning away from sin. It means 
that the whole man, the whole body, the whole 
soul, are given to God in Christ, after the fashion of 
Him who only in the complete offering of body, 
soul, and spirit could give perfect obedience and 
win perfect conquest over sin.? 


FourtTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
God the Judge of all. 
‘To God the Judge of all. —Heb 12”. 


Life is complex and difficult to handle. In these 
intricate times it has become ‘one tumultuous 
whole,’ and the trend of its way is hard to see. 
But it is still possible to set it in the ‘light ever- 
lasting,’ and to view it from that standpoint. It 
is still possible to come in spirit and in truth to 
‘God the Judge of all, and to judge our national 

1W. H. Hutton, A Disciple’s Religion, 37. 
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life and industrial controversies in the light of God. 
‘Ye are come,’ says the writer of this so rich 
and gracious letter, and he names the places and 
powers and persons to whom the Christian soul 
draws near, ‘ Ye are come to Mount Zion, to the 
city of a living God, to hosts of angels, to the 
Church of the first born, and to God the Judge of 
all.” The first readers of these words felt the rich 
majesty that was in them, all the more because the 
outward and ornate ritual of the Old Testament 
Church in which they had been trained was calling 
them back. Here was something inward, nobler, 
grander than all that the Old Testament offered ; 
and, shining through it, unchanged and loving, the 
Living God. 

All religions claim to bring God and man into 
living relation to each other. That faith which 
most truly effects its purpose strengthens its claim 
to be the true faith. And in this passage the writer 
claims that the faith of Jesus Christ opens wide 
the way of approach to God. He speaks of the near 
access to God which Jesus secures for men, as 
closer and more intimate than that which the Old 
Testament offered. We need not linger over the 
‘setting’ of the words. Our concern is with the 
phrase itself as we note in it: (1) What worship is 
—‘ Ye are come to God.’ (z) What God is— The 
Judge of all’ 

(x) There is deep need in every age for this act 
of reverence. And our time requires it urgently. 
It is no light and easy matter to came to God. 
‘He that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.’ In these latter days some men have 
tried to banish the thought of God. They would 
either politely bow Him out, or scornfully cast Him 
out. These men would leave this truth to the 
ignorant and unlearned, as fit only for such minds. 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


So sings Tennyson in his ‘In Memoriam’; and 
there is just a suggestion in the words that religion 
is for unthinking, rather stupid people, something 
that will vanish at the first breath of criticism or 
questioning. 

And yet another kind of mind is met; a noisy, 
scoffiing mind that laughs at the very thought of 
God. It is easy to laugh so when life is sunlit, and 
all seems gay and secure. But grey days come; 
the cold shivering winds of sorrow come ; and our 
hold on life is shaken. Then, through the door 


. being.’ 
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closed in our foolish days, God comes back in His 
mercy, that we may ‘ come to Him.’ For we 
cannot live aright without God. 

This forgetting of God has been notable of late. 
Pride in human power and intellect has fostered.a 
very shallow way of thinking. Thoughts of food, 
clothes, and money fill the whole minds and time 
of many men; and the nobler part of them is 
starved and shrivelled. 

As Dean Inge says, ‘It is quite natural and 
inevitable that if we spend sixteen hours daily of 
our waking life in thinking about the affairs of the 
world, and about five minutes in thinking about 
God and our souls, this world will seem about two 
hundred times more real to us than God or our 
souls. That must be so, however real and important 
the spiritual world may actually be. The fact that 
it seems unreal to us is no argument that it is 
untéal, if we hardly ever think about it. Things 
that we do not think about always seem unreal to 
us. Do not then argue that God is unreal because 
He seems unreal to you. Ask yourselves whether 
you have given Him, or rather yourselves, a fair 
chance.’ 

Men all round us drift away from God. The 
nation drifts away. As one grows older one learns 
the far-spreading nature of godlessness. For one 
thing, it stunts the true growth of the soul. It is 
only in the nourishment of a living faith in a living 
God that human personality expands and grows to 
its full stature. The dwarfed minds of to-day, 
handling great issues without God, have sadly 
bungled the matter in hand, and have wounded 
the soul of our nation. It is because they are 
themselves ungrown and stunted for lack of God 
that they cannot recognize the divine in man. 
They treat man as merely human, and therefore 
all goes wrong. 

For another thing it stifles the soul’s longings. 
Our souls, if they are to rise to their true nobility, 
must spread their wings in God’s free air. As a 
bird soars to the sky, so the soul of man rises to 
God. ‘In him we live and move and have our 
But to forget Him is to cage the soul, and 
close it in a dull prison. In Plato’s Republic there 
is told the parable of the men who spent their lives 
watching the shadows on the wall of their cave, 
and who, when one of their company escaped into 
the world of reality and brought back word of the 
true state of affairs, laughed him to scorn. They 
were content with shadows, who might have 
handled and seen reality. And so they stifled the 
adventurous and inquiring soul that would lead 
them out to nobler enterprise. The parable has 
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meaning still. The liberating of man’s soul is 


God’s holy work, who stirs the longings in our souls 
that He may satisfy them with His mercy. 
Canon Green, in Our Heavenly Father, writes: 


_ *QOne Monday, more than twenty years ago, I was 


walking, between twelve and one o'clock, in a 
particularly unloyely suburb of Manchester. I was 
passing a bare open space, near a great ironworks, 
and some two hundred men and lads, out for their 
dinner-hour, were kicking footballs about. I 
looked at them, wondering why the Church so 
failed to win men to God, and what one could do 
to awaken religion in men and lads like these. 
Suddenly a football bounded almost to my feet, 
and a boy of nineteen in blue cotton trousers 
followed it and, picking it up, kicked it back to 
his mates. As he did so he smiled at me, and I 
saw he was the lad who had served me that morning 
at the half-past seven celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. In those days ironworkers started at 
6 a.m. every day except Monday, when the hour 
wasga.m. Yet Johnny, who had to leave home at 
5.30 a.m. on ordinary days to get to work, gave up 
one Monday a fortnight to serve at 7.30 a.m., from 
the time he left school till he married. And one 
day he said to me, after serving: ‘“‘ It was beautiful 
in church to-day. I wish I could serve every day.” 
What did the boy find beautiful in a dark, cold, 
dingy city church at eight o’clock on a dead 
November morning in Salford p No mere outward 
beauty, I am sure.’ 

For a third thing, it hardens the heart. Man is 
all too easily content to ignore or forget the suffer- 
ings of his fellow-men. He is apt to be hard on 
others. We grow callous to their pains so long as 
we ourselves are comfortable. Human hearts are 
seldom tender when they are godless. Coming to 
God allows the soul to grow and to expand, and 
keeps the heart tender and compassionate to other 
men. In His true holiness all untrue, petty, 
belittling thoughts wither and die. Life and its 
duties assume a new nobility. ‘Oh, come, let us 
worship and bow down.’ 

(2) But the word goes deeper, and tells what God 
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is in one aspect of His nature— the Judge of all.’ 
We have rightly emphasized in later years the 
tender aspect of the character of God—His mercy 
and His grace. But there is another aspect of 
Him. God is love: and love can flame and blaze. 
God is holy, and in His presence sin and selfishness 
and selfish strife stand out stark and clear in their 
ungarnished, naked hideousness. God is true, and 
His judgment is unerring and final. 

It is right for us now to bring to this judgment- 
Presence all the troubles and perplexities of the 
times in which we live. We are painfully conscious 
of generations of terrible neglect of many of our 
fellow-men. Do not ask whose fault it is, without 
also asking what ‘ God the Judge of all’ thinks of 
it. We have drifted into bitterness and quarrels 
because God has not been remembered and feared 
and loved by us all. But ‘the Judge of all’ is 
looking down upon employers and employees, upon 
leaders and unions and parliaments, and on the 
whole country. 

To the Apostles this truth shone clear. The 
Church of Jesus believed that a holy Father would 
commit judgment to the Son. In the clear atmo- 
sphere of His truth all excuses and evasions would 
shrivel and fade, and our action and inaction 
stand out in their inherent selfishness. Here is 
the one hope for Society and for men now. God 
is ‘the Judge of all,’ and ‘ he judgeth righteously.’ 
To keep truth ; to remember the brotherly covenant ; 
to know that all our life will come one day for 
scrutiny before God’s holy eyes—that it lies there 

‘naked and open to-day ’—this is a salutary and 
cleansing truth. And the knowledge of it will 
help us, if we really believe it, to be calm, patient, 
self-controlled in all our ways, and to consider our 
lives and our duty in the light of eternity. And it 
will call us to a more devoted service of our fellow- 
men, and a more compassionate care for their 
needs and sorrows. The scene of judgment drawn 
by our Lord Jesus will waken in us concern lest 

‘inasmuch as we did it not to one of these his 
brethren, we did it not to him.’ + 

1 J. H. Miller, in British Preachers, 3rd ser., 193. 
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Recent Forciqgn Theology. 


Marta. 


L. I. Pap! challenges the view, which in recent 
years has been sturdily championed by Volz, 
Mowinckel, and others, that in pre-exilic times 
there was a New Year’s festival in autumn, in which 
Jahweh was represented as ascending the throne 
and renewing his sovereignty for the coming year. 
In reality there were, Pap argues, two New Years— 
the agricultural year which began in autumn, and 
the official ecclesiastical year which began in spring 
(note the order of the feasts in Ex 234-16 3418-22 ; 
cf. Jer 36”), but no New Year festival is attested 
(the feast of tabernacles is not necessarily such). 
The analogy of the Babylonian New Year festival 
carries little weight, as the genius of Hebrew 
religion was very different from that of Babylon ; 
and in any case the cult played a part of no great 
significance, the priest being subordinated to the 
prophet. Pap examines the Psalms adduced by 
Mowinckel as accession Psalms (47, 93, 96-99), and 
maintains that they are to be interpreted eschato- 
logically, and that the evidence of the Mishnah for 
the New Year festival is of no value for the earlier 
period. Well as Pap has argued his case, he has 
by no means proved it: he seems to depreciate 
unduly the value of later tradition, the influence of 
Babylon, and the importance of the cult. 


A. von Selms? discusses with much learning, 
which will appeal chiefly to specialists, the Baby+ 
lonian expressions for sin and their significance for 
our knowledge of the Babylonian conception of sin. 
On the basis of the religious texts and treating the 
legal and historical literature as a source of the 
second rank, he deals exhaustively with ten of these 
terms (e.g. tkkibu, afi, etc.), almost all of which, 
when they occur in the political texts, may have the 
meaning of rebellion. As the result of the investiga- 
tion Babylonian religion is characterized as a sacra- 
mental religion, which has not entirely succeeded 
in dominating ethics. 


Albert Condamin, S.J., contends for the strophic 
arrangement of Hebrew poetry,® the verses of which, 


1 Das isvaelitische Jahvesfest, von L. I. Pap (Verlag 
von J. H. Kok, Kampen, Holland). 
_ * De Babylonische Termini voor Zonde (H. Veenman 
& Zonen, Wageningen, Holland ; fi.2.40). 

3 Poémes de la Bible, avec une introduction sur la 


he argues, are regulated by laws analogous to the 
law of parallelism which regulate the stichoi within 
the single verse. It has long been recognized that 
the recurrence of refrains and of ‘ Selah’ points to 
a grouping of verses which suggests an approxi- 
mately strophic arrangement; but Condamin 
carries the principle much further, finding that this 
arrangement is frequently characterized by the 
deliberate repetition of words and phrases. In 
proof of his thesis on the strophe, which he dis- 
cusses at length in the Introduction, he presents 
fifty-three poems drawn from the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and the Wisdom books, in a form which, 
besides exposing their strophical arrangement, 
gives typographical prominence to the repeated 
words. But is it probable, one has asked, that men 
like the prophets could have subjected to so artificial 
a form the words which leaped impetuously from 
their deeply moved hearts? On the answer to 
that question much depends. On the one hand, it 
will hardly be denied that the prophets were poets, 
and some of them literary artists: on the other 
hand, recent discussion has tended to show that for 
the most part it is idle to look for closely knit 
sequences in their utterances. ‘The more one 
studies these nine poems,’ says Condamin, with 
reference to Is 40-55 and 60-62, ‘the more one 
observes the unity of plan, the marvellous gradation 
of ideas, and the harmony of the general structure.’ 
Volz takes the diametrically opposite view. Those 
who can still believe in the strophic nature of 
Hebrew poetry will find in Condamin the best that 

can be said for it. 5 


Max Levy discusses the Sabbath in England 
with characteristic German thoroughness.* After 
an Introduction which traces the Sabbath back to 
Moses, he deals in successive chapters with the 
theory and practice of the English Sunday according 
to periods ending respectively with 597, 1066, and 
the later Middle Ages. Most of his attention, 
however, he devotes to the period of Henry vi, 
Edward vi, Elizabeth, and the early Stuarts (1536— 
1660), but the discussion is brought down with less 
elaboration to the present day. It is aptly ilus- 
trated by frequent and often lengthy quotations 


strophique hébraique, par Albert Condamin (Gabriel 
Beauchesne et ses Fils, Rue de Rennes, Paris; 36 fr.). 

4 Der Sabbat in England, von Max Levy (Verlag von 
Bernard Tauchnitz, Leipzig ; Mk.10). 
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from laws, ecclesiastical injunctions, homilies, etc. 
Indeed the quotations, which are in English, are so 
numerous that much of the book could be profitably 
read even by one who was innocent of German. 
Here is a sentence from a royal declaration to the 
King’s subjects on 24th May 1618: ‘ As for Our 
good peoples lawful Recreation, Our pleasure is, 
That after the end of Divine Service, Our good 
people be not disturbed, letted, or discouraged from 
any lawful recreation, Such as Dauncing, either men 
or women, Archery, for men, leaping, vaulting, or 
any other such harmless Recreation, nor from 
having of May-Games, Whitson Ales, and Morris- 
dances, and the setting up of May-poles, and other 
sports therewith used, so as the same be had in 
due and convenient time, without impediment or 
neglect of Divine Service,’ etc. Here is another 
from the diary of a German who visited England in 
1710: ‘In the afternoon to St. James’s Park, to 
see the crowds. No other diversion is allowed on 
Sunday, which is nowhere more strictly kept: not 
only is all play forbidden, and public houses closed, 
but few even of the boats and hackney coaches 
may ply. Our hostess would not even allow the 
strangers to play the viol di Gamba or the flute, lest 
she should be punished. This is, I suppose, the 
only point in which one sees that the English 


_ profess to be Christians, certainly from the rest of 


their conduct one would not suspect it of many of 


+ 
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them.’ It is very interesting to observe the long 
struggle between the austerer and the more tolerant 
view of the Sunday. One cannot help feeling the 
inadequacy of the merely negative attitude, which 
has emptied the day of much human interest. But, 
as Levy says somewhere, it furnishes a fine oppor- 
tunity for the spiritual assimilation of the experience 
of the previous week. 


In a brochure of sixty-two pages! Vannutelli, 
who recently published an elaborate synoptic study 
of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin texts of Kings 
and Chronicles, discusses in Latin the famous 
fragment of Papias’ preface to his ‘ Exposition of 
the Words of the Lord’ preserved in Eusebius, 
Eccl. Hist. iti. 39 (3-4), with special reference to 
the question whether John the presbyter is to be 
identified with John the apostle. A careful ex- 
amination of the use of the word zpecBvrepor leads 
Vannutelli to the conclusion that neither in the New 
Testament nor in the Apostolic Fathers is it ever 
applied to the Apostles, but only either to elderly 
men or to elders of the churches. He therefore 
entirely rejects the identification. 

J. E. McFapyEn. 

Glasgow. 


1Primus Vannutelli, De Presbytero Joanne apud 
Papian (Roma, L.I.C.E., R. Berruti & C.). 


Contributions and Comments. 


2 Cor. tit. Ws 
6 de Kuptos 76 mvevpa eotw. 


Tus important verse has always presented difficulty. 
Some theologians take it to mean that St. Paul 
identifies the Risen Christ with the Holy Spirit. 
But this interpretation has won only limited support 
among scholars. The generally accepted inter- 
pretation has been stated by Dr. A. C. Headlam 
(St. Paul and Christianity, 107 f.) as follows: ‘ St. 
Paul is arguing that the ministry with which he is 
entrusted is far more glorious than that of the Old 
Covenant. At the reading of the Old Testament 
there remained a veil unlifted, a sign of the veil 
which lay on the hearts of the hearers. This veil 
has been done away in Christ. Jf a man turns to 
the Lord, the veil is lifted from his heart. That 


is because Christ means the Spirit, for where 
Christ’s Spirit is there is the freedom of the Gospel. 
... It is Christ in us that is identified with the 
Spirit, because He dwells in us through His Spirit. 
But the Christ that lived and was crucified is never 
in any way identified with the Spirit.’ 

The majority of Greek Fathers, however, held 
that Kupuos bears here, as throughout the paragraph, 
the same meaning as in the LXX, and that Paul 
is saying, in effect, Now the Kvpios of whom I have 
just spoken in 3!* in my reference to Ex 34** is the 
Spirit (Lebreton, Les Origenes du Dogme de la 
Trinité, 492): 

The following considerations may be adduced in 
support of this interpretation : 

(a) 3}%is, if not a direct quotation, a reminiscence 
of Ex 3484 (LXX) which reads: #vica 0 dy cive- 


mopevero Mwoijs évavti Kupiov AaAciv aire, meprppetro 
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70 KdAvppa ews Tov exmopeverOar (‘ Whensoever 
Moses went in before God to speak to him, the 
veil was taken away till his going forth.’) 

Paul has not quoted this exactly, unless indeed 
we have here a variant reading of the LXX, but it 
would seem to be clear that 31° is at least based 
on Ex 34%4. 

(b) The translators have usually taken Israel to 
be the subject of émuorpéy in 316. The AV and 
RV read ‘it, the RVm ‘a man,’ and Moffatt 
and Weymouth ‘they.’ But do we not get a better 
understanding of the passage if, with Calvin (Comm. 
ad loc.) we find the subject in Mwvo7js (v1%)? It 
may be objected that Paul has been speaking, not 
of the veil of Moses, but of the veil on the hearts 
of the Jews. But the transition from the veil on 
the face of Moses to the veil on the hearts of the 
Jews is very abrupt and sudden. Why not an 
equally sudden change back to the veil on the face 
of Moses? Moreover, Moses is the subject of the 
passage which he is quoting from the LXX. 

(c) Paul has already said in v."4, ‘ which veil is 
done away in Christ.’ Two sentences later he says, 
‘Whensoever it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is 
taken away’ (v.1*), Would he be likely to say 
the same thing a second time after so brief an 
interval, as he would be doing if Lord means Christ 
in v.16? The objection may be advanced that 
Paul ordinarily uses Kvpios of Christ. But (2) 
obviously this is not the case when he is quoting 
from the Old Testament, e.g. Ro 48 978 rol® 121° 
Dagens ier 2) aot age o Co 6. kay Ustally 
when the reference is to Christ Paul defines Kvpuos by 
adding Christ or one of its cognates, but this usage 
is by no means invariable (see e.g. 1 Co 710 1% 5 
1175), (3) There are some passages in which it is 
not clear whether Paul intends Kvp.ios to mean 
Christ or God. But the most reasonable inter- 
pretation of, e.g., 1 Co 419 (éav 6 Kupios Geno) is 
that the reference is to God (cf. Ac 18, tod Geot 
Gedovros, ‘if God will’; and Sir 39%, éav Kvpuos 
6 péyas Oehyon, ‘ if the great Lord [i.e. God] will’). 
If this interpretation is correct, it establishes Paul’s 
occasional use of Kvpvos in the sense of God, apart 
from Old Testament quotations, unless, indeed, 
the phrase be regarded as a quotation from Sirach. 
In any case he could hardly have quoted the LXX 
usage of Kupuos so frequently without developing 
a tendency to use the word in the same way 
himself. 

Paul’s argument in the passage under discussion 
seems to be as follows : 

~ Vv. are concerned with the ministrations of 
the Spirit of the Living God. These ministrations 
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were with glory under the Old Dispensation ; much 
more are they so under the New. 

There was a veil upon the hearts of the Jews 
which hid the glory from them. But this veil is 
done away in Christ. And unto this day, whenever 
Moses is read, a veil is upon the hearts of the Jews. 
‘ But whensoever Moses turned to God the veil was 
taken away.’ Now God is the Spirit (of whose 
ministry I am speaking) and where the Spirit of 
God is there is liberty (from veils and such limita- 
tions). But we Christians all [he is still speaking 
of the ministry of the Spirit of the living God] with 
unveiled face (Christ having taken the veil away, 
v.14) beholding as in a glass (i.e. in Jesus Christ) 
the glory of God are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Spirit 
of God. Therefore seeing we have this ministry 
(i.e. the ministry of the Spirit of the Living God), etc. 

Dr, A. E. J. Rawlinson (The New Testament 
Doctrine of the Christ, 155 n.) takes Kvpvos in this 
passage in the LXX sense, and says: ‘ it is difficult 
to regard any other interpretation as doing any- 
thing but violence to the context.’ — 

H. Matpwyn HuGuHEs. 

Wesley House, Cambridge. 


Se he 


Che Sree of Life in Eden. 


In his article, ‘The Tree of Life in Eden,’ in the 
October issue of THe Exposirory Times, Mr. 
Browning raises objections against my view of the 
meaning of the tree of life as recorded in Gn 3. 
He adduces four arguments in support of his view 
that man in paradise did not eat of the tree of life. 

1. The word 03 = also. But that word is suspect. 
The LXX omits it. Probably it is interpolated at 
a time when the meaning of the narrative was no 
longer understood. Anyhow it is not allowed to 
draw a conclusion from that uncertain word. 

2. Mr. Browning is convinced that Gn 3° proves 
that man could not have eaten of the tree of life 
since ‘their eyes were not yet opened, and that 
they could not have been yet as gods.’ But that 
is not the point here. The expression ‘to be as 
gods’ and to have open eyes stands for ‘ to know 
good and evil,’ as appears from the very words : 
“then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.’ Consequently it 
does not mean, as Mr. Browning suggests, to have 
eternal life, nor being able to tell the trees apart 
to the effect that they could distinguish the tree 
of life. The name of the tree of life clearly shows 


Tr 


= 


peat Dee 
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its significance. The term ‘ tree of life ’ was common 
knowledge in Oriental literature and has always 
the meaning, the eating thereof endows with 
eternal life. Mr. Browning asks whether man 
knew anything about that life-giving faculty of the 
- tree of life. Of course he did, being a denizen of 
Paradise. At all events the tree of life ‘stood in 
the midst of the garden,’ where man lived. When 
he did not eat thereof it could only be by mere 
chance. The narrator can never have meant that. 

3. To avoid death, says Mr. Browning, it is 
required that they refrain from eating of the tree 
of knowledge. Sure. But not because the fruit 
of that tree is poisonous, but because after having 
eaten they will be driven away from the tree of life 
' and by that come to death. Therefore as a matter 
of fact after having eaten of the tree of knowledge 
man is driven away, not so much from paradise 
but emphatically from the tree of life. Ipsiss¢mis 
verbis this is said Gn 34: ‘he drove out the man ; 
and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
cherubim, and a flaming sword which turned every 
way, to keep the way of the tree of life.’ It is clear 
enough ; eating of the tree of knowledge is threatened 
with punishment of death; the threat is carried 
into effect by driving them away from the tree of 
life, and the cherubim are placed at the entrance 
lest they should return. 

4. Mr. Browning refers to Rev 27, ‘To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.’ But 
that verse is in harmony with my view: the 
writer of Revelation sees the paradisaical life as a 
sinless and happy life, even as an eternal life, so 
he that overcometh the devilish powers will be 
restored to that happy life of the first man before 
they sinned. 

What the quotation of Rev 5!2-#!-has to do with 
this, I cannot see. H. TH. OBBINK. 

Utrecht. 

sd 5 SE SERS 


St. Zufe tv. 44. 


We were in Switzerland, and my daughter was 
writing home to a friend, and gave me the letter 
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to post. And this was the address on the envelope : 
‘St. Andrews, Fifeshire, N.B., Angleterre.’ 

I was horrified. Scotsmen (except in Angus and 
Midlothian) are just as silly about ‘shires’ as the 
English are about Angleterre. There are no 
‘ shires’ north of Yorkshire and Lancashire ; and 
Angleterre ends at Berwick-on-Tweed. Anyhow, 
the ‘ Northern Bag’ disappeared with the last of 
the stage coaches, and New Brunswick had nothing 
to do with it. 

But the astonishing thing is that the letter so in- 
credibly addressed was delivered without an hour or 
a moment’s delay! And then I bethought myself. 
Here we have the true explanation of the famous 
various reading or mis-reading of Lk 4™: 


*Tovdaias NBCLQR, etc. 

TadtAatas AD and the great majority of later MSS. 
Even Scrivener admits that the authority for 
"Iovdafas is ‘enough to prove anything not in 
itself impossible.’ Yet very few editors have had 
the courage to print Judea in their text. 


But let us remember the quite impossibly mis- 
directed letter, and the Post Office’s efficient 
handling of it. St. Luke was a Greek. Like every 
other Greek he never got hold of the Roman names : 
Prenomina, Nomina, Cognomina, Agnomina, were 
just as mysterious to the Greek mind as English 
names and titles are to the French. Don’t blame 
the hotel-keeper if he puts the whole English mail 
in pigeon-hole E for ‘ Monsieur Esq.’ and his large 
family. The fault isn’t the hotel-keeper’s but out 
own. Similarly, the Greek mind never grasped the 
complicated ever-changing details of Roman pro- 
vincial government, and still less the fluctuating 
boundaries of Oriental states. We all experience 
a certain vagueness of outline in speaking of foreigr 
countries ; and Judea to St. Luke was a compre 
hensive word that might include all Palestine. 

So we come to the conclusion. Judea is th 
Evangelist’s writing. Galilee (strictly more accur 
ate) is an editor’s correction. Fifteen centurie: 
later an intelligent sorter mentally crossed ou 
‘ Angleterre’ and read ‘ Ecosse.’ 

D. R. FoTHERINGHAM, 

Charing Vicarage, Kent. 
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Entre 


John Edgar McFadyen. 

It has not been found possible to give in this 
issue, as we had hoped, an account of the life and 
work of Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D., whose 
death occurred in Glasgow, with tragic suddenness, 
on Christmas Eve. For over ten years Professor 
McFadyen had been closely associated with this 
magazine, where his contributions on Old Testa- 
ment language, literature, and theology were of the 
utmost value. The Editors wish to place on record 
their deep gratitude. 


‘Something Happened.’ 

About ten years ago a number of missionaries 
belonging to the China Inland Mission held a 
Retreat in the Valley of Water-Mills. Among them 
there were three middle-aged women all already 
experienced missionaries—Evangeline French, Mil- 
dred Cable, and Francesca French, known to their 
friends as ‘the Trio. To them ‘ something 
happened’ ; there came a call to go out to the un- 
evangelized areas which lay beyond the farthest 
north-west post of the mission. Feeling that they 
were divinely guided they began a lonely ten years’ 
missionary journeying along the Great Trade routes 
in Kansu and Turkestan. The record has now 
been written by Mildred Cable and Francesca French 
in Something Happened, published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton (5s. net). So quietly is the 
story told that at times one almost misses the 
significance of the amazing fortitude shown. How 
were they able to do it? Let us answer in their 
own words. ‘On this Christmas Day their fare 
was but tea and bread, and they were in the hands 
of a bandit General [Lei], whose next whim might 
be to carry them off anywhere, yet their hearts 
burned within them as they said: “ For Christ’s 
sake it is worth it, a thousand times over.” 
“‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel who only doeth 
wondrous things.” ’” 

At every crisis, relying on immediate Divine 
guidance, the three believed that something would 
happen. On one occasion it is told that as they 
were crossing the Gobi Desert some scouts of General 
Lei stopped them and demanded to know where 
they were bound for. 

‘““ We are travelling to Turkestan.” 

‘“ How is that? The General forbids anyone 
to go that way.” 
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Qlous. 


‘Seeing. how confident and unperturbed the 
women looked in the face of this challenge, the 
soldier hesitated and said : 

‘“ Have you a special permit ? ” 

‘In a flash the man’s words gave a clue to 
Mildred, who, alert..for guidance, stood waiting. 
Turning to Evangeline, sitting inside the cart, she 
said quietly, ‘“‘ Give me a passport.” 

‘Then, without a word, she handed over to the 
bandit, her Central Government Passport, the 
credential which every missionary carries. At the 
sight of this impressive paper with its scarlet seals, 
the men stared. In the mercy of God they were 
wholly illiterate. Not one single ideograph could 
they, recognize, but it was incredible to them that 
a document so magnificent could be issued by 
anyone save their own war lord. The spokesman 
looked it over, then without a word he folded it, 
handed it back, saluted, and said: _ 

‘Pass on te7 


What the Desert teaches. 

In their journeyings the missionaries (the ‘ Trio ’) 
were taught much in their contact with the great 
wastes.. ‘In its fierce, torrid middays the desert 
teaches you how to distinguish the real from the 
illusion. Always, seemingly near at hand, but just 
out of reach, is the lapping water of the mirage 
lake. It tempts you out of the way to quench 
your intolerable thirst at its brink, but it is only 
to find yourself on a mad quest, chasing the 
unreal. ....5. 

‘Still more dangerously deceptive are the weird 
sounds, the call for help to which it seems inhuman 
not to respond, but too many have been lost that 
way, and your guide is adamant: “ That’s not the 
call of aman. Whoever answers that will be lured 
to his death.” Those strange voices always call 
one aside from the right road; but who can say 
what zs the right road over such a trackless plain ? 
It is a far more imperative line than any other 
path men follow, for it leads direct from well to 
well, and water is life. The tracks are so ancient 
that, even when the blizzard crashes down and 
carries mountains of sand from one place to another, 
the road is only temporarily smothered, and in a 
short time it will unobtrusively reappear. By that 
old road which cannot be finally obliterated the 
spirit of the desert teaches the fundamental laws 
of moral rectitude. The dust of a lawless genera- 
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tion may blow across, and the old rut may vanish, 
but wait a while and it surely reappears, for its 
foundation is more enduring than any of the 
storms. 

“One of the strange sights of the desert is the 
whirling dust spout. On the calmest day, often in 
couples, they come pirouetting across the plain. 

““See the pair of them, male and female,” 
shouts the old leader. 

‘“ Has sand a sex also?” asks the traveller. 

*“ There is more than sand in that! Those are 


‘the desert gwet. You can tell male from female by 


the way they wrap the dust around them.” 

‘ The shrewd old fellow talked on about the spirits 
which shelter in the wilderness, always inimical to 
man and anxious to turn him from his straight 
course, whether by the snare of an illusion or by the 
ascendancy of fear. 

‘“ What they want is a body, and for lack of a 
better one they pick up a shroud of sand,” he went 
on. “ There is many a bleaching skeleton among 
those sand-dunes for which they are responsible.” 


_ Some things he said were amazingly scriptural. 


“When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man 
he walketh through dry places, seeking rest ; 
and finding none... .” The travellers listened, 
thought and pondered their own ignorance, while 
the Gobi warned them: “ Hold your curiosity in 
check. There is no need for you to explore every 
avenue of questionable knowledge. In this track- 
less waste, where every restriction is removed and 
where you are beckoned and lured in all directions, 
your safety is in austerity and in deliberately ac- 
cepted limitations. One narrow way is the only 
road for you. In the great and terrible wilderness 


\ push on with eyes blinded to the deluding mirage, 


your ears deaf to the call of the seducer, and your 
mind undiverted from the goal.’”’’ 4 


‘Seek those things which are above.’ 


In God’s Adventurers (Harrap; 7s. 6d. net) we have 
an account by Marjorie Hessell Tiltman of seventeen 
men and women who gave their lives to God and 
to the service of their fellow-men. The subjects 
include C. T. Studd (of whom a full length biography 
also appears this month by Mr. Norman P. Grubb) ; 
and the three women—Mildred Cable, Evangeline 
and Francesca French—who carried the gospel 
through the Gobi Desert. Curiously enough, we have 


-also a fuller account of their journeyings published 


this month (‘Something Happened’). Chapters 

are also devoted to Aggrey of Achimota, Grenfell 

of Labrador, Schweitzer of Lambarene, Kagawa, 
1 Something Happened, 190 fit. 
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and Laws of Livingstonia. She has had personal 
contact with several of the men and women, which 
adds to the value. The illustrations are excellent. 

An interesting chapter is the one devoted to Dr. 
Howard Somervell, of Mount Everest fame. Educa- 
ted at Rugby and Caius College, Cambridge, he took 
his medical course at University College Hospital, 
London. In 1921 he was chosen by General Bruce as 
one of the first Everest Expedition. After the 
descent he decided to see something of work in India 
before going back to England to start in Harley 
Street. ‘One of the first calls that he made, quite 
naturally, was upon the local hospital at Neyyoor, 
then in charge of a certain Dr. Pugh. He wanted 
to see what was being done, what there was to do, 
and to hear and learn about the medical aspect of 
conditions. He discovered more than he had 
dreamed of. The hospital itself, with its many 
branches, constituted the largest medical mission 
in the world. It covered a tremendous area, and 
served no less than a hundred thousand patients a 
year—that is, about three hundred a day—an 
impressive figure, conjuring up immediate visions 
of innumerable clinics, white-coated doctors and 
nurses galore, and whole offices of organization. 


* Actually, ridiculous as it sounds, Somervell found 


that the whole show was being run by this one 
doctor, with the aid of a few Indian medical assist- 
ants and one or two European nurses. It sounds 
impossible—it almost was.’ 

Dr. Somervell decided to spend the three weeks 
that were left to him, not in sight-seeing, but in 
helping Dr. Pugh. At the end of the three weeks 
he offered his services permanently, but with the 
stipulation that if there should be a second Everest 
expedition he should be allowed leave so that he 
might join it, which he did in 1924. 

Those who have read ‘ Rose from Brier,’ Amy 
Carmichael’s last volume of letters, written from 
her invalid bed, will remember her chapter on 
Everest, from which we quote. ‘On the morning 
when the climbers of the second expedition were 
at their highest camp, there was a question about 
going farther. The night before, Dr. Somervell, 
who, like all the others, was worn by tremendous 
toils, had read in his pocket Testament from 
Colossians, “‘ If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.”’ In the translation 
he was using, the words ran thus: Azm at what ts 
above. They were in his mind now as he looked 
at that summit, so near but so far, and he and his 
companion decided to go on climbing. They had 
to take five breaths to every step, five in and five 
out, but that day those two men got higher than 
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man had ever gone before without oxygen, for it 
was the day of the “ splendid failure.” This little 
incident, unrecorded, of course, in any of the books 
written about that famous climb (though it seems 
to me to express all such endeavour in a single 
luminous phrase), came out by accident one day 
in talk. I was asking Dr. Somervell about that 
last day’s struggle uphill, and he told me about 
his little pocket Testament and its word to him. 
I was well then, and never expected to be anything 
else. . . . Often during these months it has come 
and spoken to me. It has shamed slackness and 
cowardice ; it has set me climbing again.’ 

Of the third Everest Expedition, in the spring of 
1933, Somervell was not a member. Ten years had 
intervened, most of the time filled with gruelling 
hard work. It has been said of him that he was 
‘the most overworked man in the world.’ And he 
had gone through the terrible plague of cholera 
which spread over South Travancore in 1928. 
‘Sometimes half of the family would be dead ; 
sometimes only one would be left, digging the 
grave of his dear ones and wondering whether it 
would not be as well to make it large enough to 
receive his own body too, in a few hours, per- 
chance... . One of the worst things that the 
doctors had to fight was the numbing fear which 
had the people in its grip, striking them dumb and 
hopeless and inactive, even before the disease had 
yet seized them, with the not unexpected fatal 
result. But the coming of the sahibs and their 
little band to their aid changed their whole attitude. 
Somervell says of this: I never before appreciated 
what a great thing hope is. Faith and charity we 
are apt to take for granted as wonderful things ; 
but here was the whole life of a community com- 
pletely changed from the listlessness of despair to 
activity and intelligence by hope. They were no 
longer lonely.’ 


The Influence of Newman. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones says: ‘He [Newman] 
taught me so much I do mind—things that will 
never be out of me. In an age of sofas and cushions, 
‘he taught me to be indifferent to comfort ; and in 
an age of materialism he taught me to venture all 
on the unseen, and this so early that it was well 
in me when life began, and I was equipped before 
I went to Oxford with a real good panoply, and it 
has never failed me ; so if this world cannot tempt 
me with money or luxury, and it can’t, or honours 
or anything it has in its trumpery treasure-house, 
it is most of all because he said it in a way that 
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touched me—not scolding, nor forbidding, nor much 
leading—walking with me a step in front. So he 
stands to me as a great image and symbol of a 
man who never stooped, and who put all this 
world’s life in one splendid venture that he knew, 
as well as you or I, might fail, but with a glorious 
scorn of everything that was not his dream—of 
course it touched me.’ 4 


Sacrifice. 


“Lord Grey mentions an instance of his anxiety 
to find some simple word which might remain in 
the mind of those he sought to help. “ Some,” 
he said to a mother who, in the first days of the war, 
had heard that her son was missing, “ have more 
to lay upon the Altar than others.” ’ ? 


So dull a Way of Life? 


Mr. G. C. Wheeler had an excellent idea when he 
decided to prepare an anthology of letters, in 
English, from famous men to their mothers. He 
calls it Letters to Mother (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. 
net). The anthology is of the widest range— 
seventy-three writers are included, from John Paston 
(1471) to Captain Scott of the Antarctic (1911). 
We do not find anything outstanding, but if there 
is no great light thrown on the lives of famous men 
in this volume of their letters, still there are many 
revealing touches. Nathaniel Hawthorne, writing 
in 1821 at the age of seventeen, has no great opinion 
of the attractions of the Christian ministry. ‘I 
don’t read so much now as I did, because I am more 
taken up in studying. I am quite reconciled to 
going to college, since I am to spend the vacations 
with you. Yet four years of the best part of my 
life is a great deal to throw away. I have not yet 
concluded what profession I shall have. The 
being a minister is of course out of the question. 
I should not think that even you could desire me 
to choose so dull a way of life. Oh, no, mother, I 
was not born to vegetate for ever in one place, and 
to live and die as calm and tranquil as—a puddle 
of water’! 


1 Lady Frances Horner, Time Remembered, 120. 
2 Ibid. 152. 
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